$2,500? Oh, I 


couldn't possibly accept! 


Joseph Wishart (above), Nebraska GOP treasurer, told a Senate hearing that 

John M. Neff, oil industry attorney, had offered him that sum for his state com- 

mittee because his state had been “fair” to the oil boys. But Nebraska law limits 

individual contributions to $1,000, Wishart said he told Neff. Oh, this comes from 

five or six of the “oil people,” said Neff. I see, said Wishart, then it’s OK. So he 
took the $2,500. Anybody smell gas? 
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WAR & PEACE ® 


Dulles warns Asia 
of Russia as Ike 
talks about peace 


HE EISENHOWER administration 

confidently rode off in two opposite 
directions at once last week. In Wash- 
ington the President wrote to Soviet 
Premier Bulganin tentatively exploring 
ways to disarmament and the banning 
of future H-bombs. In Karachi, Pakis- 
tan, Secy. of State Dulles spoke grimly 
of the Russian menace, more danger- 
ous than ever because it promised 
peace, and urged the nations of South- 
East Asia to arm themselves to the hilt. 
Neither side of the split personality 
took any notice of the other. 

The President was answering a letter 
which Premier Bulganin had written 
last September urging a new look at 
disarmament and the ban on the bomb. 
It was a cordial exchange and the 
world took heart. But the President did 
more than smile. He made several im- 
portant concessions. 

The Russians had asked for an out- 
right ban on atomic weapons when 





Oil lobby 


By Lawrence Emery 


T WAS CLEAR last week that the 

Senate investigation of itself on the 
lobbying issue would leave many a 
stone unturned and it seemed certain 
that none of the big rocks would be 
looked under. It was too obvious to all 
concerned that a thorough, free-swing- 
ing probe would blow a great many 
high-ranking Congressional leaders 
right out of the water. The trick was 
to make all the necessary righteous 
declarations on a high moral level 
while taking great care to nullify them 
in action. 

The country should be grateful for 
the stupidity of John M. Neff, the 
* small-town Nebraska lawyer who goofed 
when he went bumbling through five 
states almost vainly trying to give 
away $7,500 of Superior Oil Co. money 
in $2,500 lots (in cash) as rewards to 
Senators who voted right on the Ful- 
bright-Harris bill to exempt natural 
gas producers from federal price con- 
trols. If he hadn’t loused up his as- 
signment there wouldn’t even be a 
suggestion of a lobbying probe now. 


THE LOW-BLOW BOYS:: Top Senate 
leaders—Democrat Lyndon Johnson and 
Republican William F. Knowland, both 
beholden to the oil industry—with the 
connivance of Vice-President Nixon, 
himself the grateful recipient of oil 
money, sought to hush the public out- 
cry by setting up a special four-man 
committee to look into the Neff busi- 
ness and nothing else. But Neff’s reve- 
lations were enough to force Senate 


whitewash 


leaders to go through the motions of 
undertaking a broader inquiry. 

The logical man to head the probe 
was Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), but 
the top brass was afraid he would be 
too tough. Johnson and Knowland, 
masters at in-fighting and specialists 
in the low blow that even the referee 
doesn’t see, set up a special hand- 
picked eight-man “bipartisan” commit- 
tee to contain Gore. The committee is 
evenly divided between Democrats and 
Republicans and between Senators who 
voted for and against the gas steal. But 
by temperament, it is loaded unevenly 
with political conservatives. And it had 
a built-in self-detonating device in the 
person of Sen. Styles Bridges (R-N. H.). 


McCLELLAN TAKES JOB: Bridges, who 
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in making 


has been in the Senate since 1937, is 
the Republican “dean” of the chamber 
and is his party’s Senate policy com- 
mittee chairman. Bridges is an expert 
intriguer and has the grudging respect 
of his fellows for his ability to get his 
own way by off-stage maneuvering. It 
was his job to prevent Gore from head- 
ing the committee. 

He went to work with a meat-axe; 
by insisting on impossible restraints 
which would have emasculated the 
chairmanship, he forced Gore to step 
aside. The committee then elected Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) who oblig- 
ingly granted most of Bridges’ demands 
for “dual” authority. Bridges was 
named vice chairman. 

McClellan comes from an oil and gas 
producing state, voted for the gas bill, 
and, as the N.Y. Times reported on 
March 10, is “a Southerner and... the 
Democratic member closest to the con- 
servative position represented by the 
four Republicans.” McClellan called the 
chairmanship a “most disagreeable and 
difficult task” but said he accepted it 
“out of a sense of duty to the United 
States Senate.” On March 12 the 
Times said: 

“Under Sen. McClellan. the new 
investigation may be less concerned 
with specific examples of possible 
wrong-doing and more with broad 
aspects of policy than it would be 
under Sen. Gore.” 

WHO IS BRIDGES? Specific examples 
of wrong-doing were what Bridges and 


(Continued on Page 3) 


they were far behind in the race. They 
continue to demand it even though 
they now are neck-to-neck with the 
U.S. The U.S. has preferred to put a 
ban on the —_ of the stove while 
the talk of controls and inspections was 
endlessly debated and the arms race 
roared on. 


A NEW APPROACH: For the first 
time, in his letter to Bulganin, the 
President accepted the notion of a ban 
now. He hedged it and limited the ban 
only to future manufacture of atomic 
weapons. Existing stockpiles (enough 
to destroy most of civilization) would 
be kept intact. But a ban, however 
partial, now seemed possible. 

The President linked the limited ban 
WCLUDED PHOTQGRAPHS OF 
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Vicky in New Statesman & Nation, London 
“Oh no, not that! We surrender!” 


to plans for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Hitherto when the Soviets tried 
to tie the two together, U.S. diplomacy 
fought doggedly to keep them separate, 
holding that the proposed international 
agency for peaceful uses of the atom 
must in no way interfere with develop- 
ment of its wartime uses. Now the 
President implied agreement with the 
Soviet view that such an agency could 
serve both functions. 

Eisenhower joined his “open-skies” 
proposal of aerial inspection—unac- 
ceptable by itself to the Russians—with 
the more rigorous land inspection de- 
manded by the Soviet. Finally he yield- 
ed to the Soviet view that disarmament 
of conventional weapons could at least 
be discussed along with atomic dis- 
armament and controls. 

HAPPY RECEPTION: William R. Frye, 
UN correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, wrote: 


“For the first time, it is said here, 
the United States has come forward 
with a plan which may be negotiable 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Hit parade 
NEW YORE, N.Y. 

There is a new top hit coming, 
sung by a deck hand on board a 
freighter, destination Saudi Arabia. 
The title igs “Eighteen Tanks,” the 
refrain: “Saint Peter, don’t ye call 
me, I can’t go; I owe my soul to 
the Aramco.” John H. Beck 


Calif. “winter book” 
UPLAND, CALIF. 

Amongst progressives here, Kefau- 
ver seems to be favored. Really, 
who knows just where Stevenson 
stands? Could be a good man; 
but will he? Quite a difficult job 
for any decent, real American or 
another FDR to win. Washington, 
Jefferson, Paine, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, if here today, would be 
called Communists. Yes, Jesus too. 

By the way: We have a real 
Democrat running for Senator 
against Kuchel. His name: Richard 
Richards. He is now L.A. County’s 
State Senator; first term. Been on 
radio for about two years, Warner 
Bros. independent radio KFWB. 
Surprising how few have heard 
him. Sam Yorty, his opponent for 





nomination, will lose out. Demo- 
cratic Party endorses RR. Yorty 
lost out two years ago. I don’t 


care for him.- Franklin Baxter 


Let’s not 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 

Is it possible that a man like 
Nixon could reach the Presidency 
ot the United States? Why not 
elect Joe McCarthy and let every- 
thing go down the drain at once? 

A. Preston Gray 


Harry Dexter White 
HAVERHILL, MASS 

Now that Dick Nixon is a head- 
liner in the news again, it is the 
time to remember a fine, high- 
principled man that he ruined: 
Harry Dexter White. 

At Bretton Woods, a fine new 
idea was presented: an interna- 
tional body that would lend money 
to little, destitute countries and 
allow them to repay the loans in 
raw materials, or as they could ac- 
cording to the amount and the na- 
ture of their resources. 

Mr. White served ably and un- 
selfishly to shape that organiza- 
tion. By twisting facts, and creat- 
ing dirty suspicions, Nixon de- 
stroyed Mr. White. Under the 
Eisenhower-Dulles-Nixon combina- 
tion today, the only way that lit- 
tle, destitute countries can obtain 
loans is by selling their able-bodied 
men to the NATO military forces, 
by accepting military aemees «5 * 


Political satire 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Congratulations on a first-rate 
Piece of political satire: James 
Aronson’s “Roll Out the Barrell” 
in the Spectator (3/5). It was a 
pleasure to read. I guess satire 
develops in times like these. R.W. 


Praise for kids 

CUMBERLAND, WIS 

I wish to commend you for hav- 
ing presented the article on “The 
Problem of Juvenile Delinquency” 
(2/27/56). Considering what chil- 
dren are up against these days, it 
is surprising that so many of them 
are very good children who love to 
be fair, honest, generous and kind. 
if all children had more physical 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


The State Department an- 
nouncement sald the two-day 
embargo was ended after of- 
ficials had satisfied themselves 
that shipment of tanks to Saudi 
Arabia would be in line with 
United States policies designed 
to avoid an arms race between 
Israel and the Arab states and 
to promote stability and peace 
in Palestine. 

—N.Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 26 
European Edition, Paris. 
One year free sub to sender 

of each item printed under this 

heading. Winner this week: 

David N. Leff, Paris. Be sure to 
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work to do and received praise for 
the good work they accomplish, 
very few of them would resort to 
crime. Charles Beaulieu 


Looking backward 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The articles on public power by 
Reuben W. Serene bring back to 
mind the founding convention of 
the recent Progressive Party in 
Philadelphia in 1948. 

The trail-blazing platform adopt- 
ed at that time contained these 
words of wisdom on the proper 
approach to an “economy of 
abundance”: 

“Monopoly’s grip on the economy 
must be broken if democracy is to 


survive and economic planning be- , 


come possible. Experience has 
shown that anti-trust laws and 
government regulation are not by 
themselves sufficient to halt the 
growth of monopoly. The only solu- 
tion is public ownership of key 
areas of the economy. 

“The Progressive Party will initi- 
ate such measures of public owner- 
ship as may be necessary to put 
into the hands of the people’s rep- 
resentatives the levers of control 
essential to the operation of an 
economy of abundance. As a first 
step, the largest banks, the rail- 
roads, the merchant marine, the 
electric power and gas industry, 
the industries primarily dependent 
on gcvernment funds or govern- 
ment purchases such as the air- 
craft, the synthetic rubber and 
synthetic oil industries must be 
placed under public ownership.” 


There 1s a terrific dynamic in 
this statement for millions of our 
citizens, be they petty enterprisers, 
farmers or wage and salary earn- 
ers. Not, of course, discounting 
peace as the indispensible immedi- 
ate issue, our permanent path of 
attack still today lies in this Pro- 
gressive Party plank. 

Joseph Smith 


What? 
RICHMOND, CALIF. 

Bulganin offers us a peace treaty 
for 20 years assuring that millions 
now alive will be alive 20 years 
from now—assuring that our two 
countries will not be devastated for 
20 years, enabling us to use Dil- 
lions now devoted to destruction 
for popular welfare and allaying 
worldwide apprehension. What does 
our rejection of the treaty assure? 

J. N. McCullough 


Thanks to all 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The Committee to Defend the 
Kwaks, as a final piece of busi- 
ness, has instructed me to ask the 
use of your columns in order not 
only to thank the GUARDIAN for 
all the support you have given us, 
but also to express our gratitude to 
all those who have contributed in 
s0 many ways to our successful 
fight to save the lives of Choon 
Cha and Chungsoon Kwak. 

To those who contributed money 
anonymously, we wish particularly 
to say thank you. To any to whom, 
in the tremendous last minute rush 
of the dinner for the Kwaks and 
their departure to their home, we 
did not send a proper receipt and 
letter of appreciation, we say for- 
give us, and of course, thank you; 
to all we say, may there be many 
more such victories, and a speedy 
repeal of the Walter-McCarran Act, 
under which it was possible to per- 
secute this brave couple. 

Louise Mally 


Farm prices 
ROBESONIA, PA. 

I am in touch with farmers be- 
cause I am in the meat business 
and I know how hard things are 
for them now. It is really a shame. 
I know where a farmer sold a 
300 lb. hog for only $24. That 
amounts to only $8 a hundred I1bs.; 
a farmer nas to pay $6 a hundred 
lbs. for feed. Anyone can see that 
he is not getting enough money to 
stay in business. Paul Root 


Bow to Bobby 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 

Robert Burns, the Scottish poet, 
had been attending a meeting to 
give thanks for success in war. He 
was, Of course, disgusted with the 
whole business and, on leaving be- 
fore the service had ended, he left 
the following verse in his seat 
(written on the back of an en- 
velope): 

Are these your pranks, 

To murder men and give God 

thanks? 

Desist, for shame, proceed no 

further; 

God won’t accept your thanks 

for murder. 

But you nor I hae nae the gift 
to say things just like he; and s0 
perforce we get a lift, or mute we 
still might be. Menzie MacTavish 


Bouquet for Fast 
PUEBLO, COLO. 

Thank you for the wonderful 
column by Howard Fast, “The Vir- 
tuous Ones.” A column for poster- 
ity. (Courtesy of Standard Brands 
Distributors, 1/16/56). 

Paul Steward 





| “Nowhere such terrifying poverty" | 


Yo. 





LONGVIEW, TEX. 

Above is a letter from a neigh- 
borhood Negro sharecropper moth- 
er, typical of appeals we receive 
constantly from rural parents try- 
ing desperately to keep their chil- 
dren in school. Many children are 
already back in school this year— 


thanks to friends, North, East, 
South and West. 

In addition to the present need 
for children’s and grownups’ cloth- 
ing, there is also a grave shortage 


of infants’ clothing. (Most babies 
hereabouts are mid-wife delivered.) 
Just yesterday, three expectant 
mothers asked me about night- 
gowns and baby clothes. 





My husband and I spent several 
years in union work among the 
South’s lowest income workers— 
from Texas to the Carolinas—but 
nowhere have we found such ter- 
rifying poverty as exists in this 
and some of the other rural com- 
munities of this oil-rich section of 
Texas 

All friends who have sent cloth- 
ing and other assistance may be 
sure of sincere gratitude. A lot of 
good, both materially and morally, 
has been done—but the need is 
still great! Grace Koger 


Parcels may be sent to Grace 
Koger, Route 3, Longview, Tex. Ed. 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Dateline: The World 


Ww A GOOD DEAL of excited anticipation, we report to 
you this week that Tabitha Petran, our world affairs 
analyst, sailed for Europe aboard the Queen Elizabeth last 
week. She will be out of the country on a six-month special 
reporting tour for the GUARDIAN, going from Paris to Geneva 
in April for the highly important sessions of the UN’s Economic 
—_ wad — Commission for Europe, and 
ses — then on to other key spots 

ere where the news is breaking. 

And 
days! 
We waited until Miss Petran 
was out of the country too be- 
fore telling you a bit about 
her—and our pride in her. She 
has an uncommon modesty 
and probably would never 
have sanctioned these words. 
Miss Petran has been with the 
GUARDIAN almost since our 





isn’t it breaking these 


beginning, coming from a 
background of Smith Col- 
lege and editorial jobs with 


Time magazine, the newspaper 
PM and the N.Y. Post. 

One of the most painstaking 
fact-finders we know (she 
keeps files at home as well as 
in the office), she has over 
the GUARDIAN years devel- 
oped into an analyst of world 
affairs so widely respected 
that her weekly roundups and special economic reports have 
been reprinted in papers in many world capitals and are care- 
fully read at the United Nations in New York, to which she is 
accredited. 


For Miss Petran her trip will be an on-the-spot refresher 
course and new-discovery journey which promises many exciting 
dispatches during her time abroad and when she returns. Watch 
for her stories, and show them to your friends. 


SPEAKING GF WORLD COVERAGE, we have been getting all 
kinds of kudos for the way our foreign reporting has expanded 
—with hard-hitting, frank stories and background pieces—from 
London, Paris, Prague, Warsaw, Athens, Rome, Tel Aviv, Peking, 
Tibet and even Mongolia. 

Our sparkling London coverage we present to you with some 
reluctance, because every time we get a dispatch from our 
editor-in-exile, Cedric Belfrage, all we can think is: “Wish you 
were here.” But don’t Cedric’s pieces add a distinction to the 
GUARDIAN which only that Belfrage touch can provide? Now 
let’s talk about some of our other stars: 

In Paris there is Anne Bauer, a cosmopolitan if ever there 
was one. Born in Germany (where her family was wiped out by 
Hitler), she came to the U.S., became an American, worked 
for OWI and in Germany for Information Control Division. A 
long round-Africa trip produced stories on the Malan regime 
in S. Africa which were printed throughout the Western world 
and got her in dutch with—guess who?—the U.S. State Dept. 
Her passport was picked up and, as a naturalized citizen five 
years out of the U.S., she lost her citizenship. She settled in 
Paris, is married to a Frenchman and is now French. Free-lances 
for the French radio too. 

In Prague sits George Wheeler (when he can find time be- 
tween his economics teaching, reporting and entertaining West- 
ern visitors) with his dynamic wife Eleanor and four kids. His 
expert work is familiar to you; we hope to use more of it. 

In Warsaw, fresh from Israel and points south, is Ursula 
Wassermann, another world citizen. Also German-born, she fled 
the Nazis, living first in England, then America, Europe again 
and Israel. She has settled for a time in Warsaw to complete 
another book (her first, I Was An American, kick>d up quite a 
stir in England). You'll be hearing more from her shortly. 





TABITHA PETRAN 
A look from the outside 


ys ATHENS AND ROME we have two young writers with pen- 

names for good reason, Our Greek correspondent John 
Athineos (John of Athens) is the most recently acquired. We 
have got some fine letters on the stories of Ecco La Scolta (Be- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Lobby whitewash 


(Continued from Page 1) 


most of his fellow-Senators most want- 
ed to avoid. When Bridges was first 
named to the committee the Washing- 
ton Post & Times Herald commented: 


“The last man we should have 
thought qualified for such an assign- 
ment is Sen. Bridges. . . . His accept- 
ance of a trusteeship in the United 
Mine Workers pension fund some 
oo ago and his association with 

enry Grunewald, the mysterious 

‘fixer,’ should have been enough to 

disqualify him for an assignment of 

this kind.” 

Bridges was forced to resign from 
his UMW trusteeship in 1949 when it 
was disclosed that he and the industry 
representative on the fund were both 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“We want to prevent a runaway 
committee.” 


drawing a $35,000-a-year allowance 
while UMW head John L. Lewis, the 
third trustee, drew nothing. On Aug. 
18 that year Sen. Glenn Taylor (D-Ida.) 
moved for a Senate investigation of 
Bridges’ expenditures from that income 
but Bridges called it a move to cause 
him “political embarrassment” and 
nothing came of it. 


THE DUTCHMAN: Neither has any- 
thing ever come of Bridges’ association 
with Henry (The Dutchman) Grune- 
wald, the fabulous Washington fixer 
and influence peddler who, for a proper 
fee, could get anybody almost anything 
he wanted from the government. 
When Grunewald’s activities first be- 
gan to come to public attention, col- 
umnist Drew Pearson sent one of his 
staff men to a Washington office listed 
as Grunewald’s. The occupant, who 
turned out later to be on Grune- 
wald’s payroll, denied any connection 
with Grunewald. But, Pearson reported, 
when his man left, the office occupant 
immediately telephoned Sen. Bridges to 
report that someone had been around 
looking for Henry. 

Grunewald, a one-time FBI agent 
and a one-time investigator for the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, eventually got caught up 
with. In Congressional and grand jury 
inquiries his close association with Sen. 
Bridges was reluctantly revealed, even 
though skimpily. Grunewald, all told, 





Wholesale only 


Brooklyn Clothing Manufacturer 
to his Senator: 


“T want the minimum-wage laws 
changed so I won’t have to pay 
my employes so much. Please send 
me a price list and the names of 
senators to whom I should make a 
contribution.” 

—Newsweek, March 5. 











has been indicted for contempt of Con- 
gress, indicted on ten counts of perjury, 
was sentenced on April 1, 1955, to five 
years in prison and fined $10,000 on a 
charge of accepting a $160,000 fee in a 
tax fix case. He still faces two other 
trials, one for perjury and one for 
evading his own income taxes. The ten- 
count perjury indictment has been 
dropped and he is still free on bail in 
the tax-fixing conviction. 


TAX FRAUD CASE: Bridges and 
Grunewald were both involved in a 
$7,000,000 tax case involving a Balti- 
more liquor dealer. On May 2, 1953, 
Pearson reported that Bridges intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate “to increase 
the salary of Charles Oliphant, then 
counsel of Internal Revenue. He was 
the man both Bridges and Grunewald 
were working with on the huge $7,000,- 
000 tax fraud case of Hyman Klein, 
Baltimore liquor dealer. It was the New 
Hampshire Senator who had put Klein 
in touch with Grunewald.” 

On April 14, 1953, the N. Y. Times re- 
ported an appearance of Grunewald 
before House tax investigators: 


“He said Sen. Styles Bridges... 
had introduced him to ‘the lawyer 
for John L. Lewis’ but he declined 
to say what he did for Mr. Lewis. ... 
Mr. Bridges, now president pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, is a former 
$35,000-a-year trustee for the UMW 
welfare fund. Grunewald identified 
the lawyer as Lowell Mayberry. In 
introducing Grunewald to Mr. May- 
berry at the Hotel Washington, 
Grunewald said, Sen. Bridges told the 
lawyer: ‘If you have any investiga- 
tive work to do, I recommend Henry 
to you.’” 


THE CASE IS DROPPED: The Times 
reported that after this testimony was 


given, “Sen. Bridges was not available 
for comment.” 


Grunewald also testified that in the 
Baltimore tax case he had made in- 
quiries “as a favor to Sen. Bridges.” He 
said he was not paid and that he did 
not know what the Senator’s interest 
in the case was. At any rate, a criminal 
tax fraud investigation against Klein 
was dropped. 


The Madison (Wis.) Capital Times on 
July 24, 1954, commented on the Grune- 
wald disclosures: 


“.. it appears that in this instance, 
as in the past, the enforcement offi- 
cials are gingerly stepping around 
cases in which members of Congress 
were involved with Grunewald in 
some of his unexplained activities. 
. . . There is considerable evidence 
that Grunewald’s best connections 
were with members of Congress. He 
was, for example, the man chosen by 
former Sen. Owen Brewster to con- 
vey $5,000 apiece to former Sen. 
Richard Nixon and Sen. Milton 
Young of North Dakota. 

“His name was also connected with 
that of Sen. H. Styles Bridges ... in 
a $7,000,000 tax evasion case involv- 
ing a Baltimore liquor dealer. Charles 


Oliphant, former counsel to the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, testified that 
Grunewald had called on him on 
behalf of the Baltimore liquor dealer 
and said that he was representing 
Bridges. Bridges explained that his 
only interest in the case was the 
normal interest of a Senator in the 
problems of constituents. It was never 
explained how a citizen of Maryland 
could be a constituent of a Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

“The Congressional committees, of 
course, showed no further curiosity 
in this strange case. It is now appar- 
ent that the law enforcement officials 
are equally indifferent. Grunewald’s 
mysterious connection with high 
placed members of Congress will 
probably never be explained to the 
public.” 

NOTHING ILLEGAL: Bridges, in the 
current inquiry, has admitted that he 
was visited before Senate action on 
the gas steal bill by Elmer Patman 
Superior Oil Co. attorney who hired 
the bungling Neff. Actually, Patman’s 
expense accounts, introduced in evi- 
dence, showed that he made two trips 
to Concord, N. H., Bridges’ home town, 
last fall; Bridges admits to only one 
meeting with him. 

Obviously, if there is any member of 
the Senate to be relied upon to tor- 
pedo any free-swinging probe “of at- 
tempts to influence improperly or il- 
legally the Senate or any member 
thereof,” Bridges is the man. 

But he isn’t the only one; the spe- 
cial four-man committee headed by 
Sen. Walter F. George (D-Ga.) that 
peered into the Neff business hasn’t 
made its formal report yet. But George 
has already announced that while 
Neff’s offers of cash donations to Sen- 
ators for a right vote were “mani- 
festly improper,” he sees no “illegal 
act” committed. 





INVESTIGATION, 


MEEAPOUS S148 


Justus in Minneapolis Stag 
Much of it will be done with mirrors 


CITIZENS COMMISSION: The one 
sensible proposal so far made came 
from Sen. Richard L. Neuberger (De 
Ore.), who suggested that the lobbye 
ing probe be conducted by a special 
non-partisan citizens commission head- 
ed preferably by “a retired jurist of 
unquestioned non-partisanship and 
ability.” 

To our present crop of Senatora, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, such 
a notion is poison. 

Since 1854 there have been seven 
Congressional investigations of lobby 
ing; the sum total of those efforts was 
one ineffectual law adopted in 1946. In 
this booming year of the great Eisen- 
hower Crusade it is impossible to im- 
Prove upon that record. 








|’ TRUE “PEOPLE'S ADVOCATE" 


William Esterman dead 


LAWYER whose name had come 
to be synonymous with people’s 
advocate” in the Los Angeles area died 
March 7 following a heart attack suf- 
fered Feb. 16. He was William B. 


Esterman of Altadena and it may be 
truly said that he poured his life out 
for the benefit of the people of his 





WILLIAM B. ESTERMAN 
He wore his heart out 


community, at whose side he could ale 
ways be found, day or night, when- 
ever anyone was oppressed by police, 
witch-hunters or bigots. 

Born in Milwaukee in 1904, he got his 
law degree from Kent College, Chi- 
cago and entered practice in the Los 
Angeles area 12 years ago after some 
years as a Natl. Labor Relations Board 
attorney. He fought the California 
Tenney Committee, local forerunner 
of the McCarthy, McCarran, Eastland 
and Walter Committees of later years, 
He represented teachers victimized in 
school witch-hunts, battled for Los 
Angeles doctors, Hollywood artists and 
others against political victimization, 
was himself summoned before Con- 


, Sressional committees, but found time 


in a ceaselessly busy career to defend 
countless poor and friendless people 
fallen afoul of unfriendly law. 

For the GUARDIAN Bill Esterman 
was an unfailing booster on every pos- 
sible occasion. Of him our L.A. rep- 
resentative Tiba Willner writes: “It 
takes so many years to make a man 
like Bill Esterman and the years bring 
forth so few of his kind, that we can- 
not take their loss easily.” 

He leaves his wife, Priscilla, and a 
son and daughter, Richard, 21, and 
Susan, 19. Funeral services were heid 
Sunday, March 11, at the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles. 








PAUL DRAPER DANCES 
at the GUARDIAN Concert 
at Carnegie Hall. See p. 9. 


exciting career. 


Report to Readers 


(Continued from Page 2) 


hold the Guardian) from Italy. One day this journalist’s name 
will blossom over his stories with deserving credit. 

In Tel Aviv, to replace Miss Wassermann, we were fortunate 
to hook up with Mordecai Avi-Shaul, a Hebrew writer of distinc- 
tion and translator of Thomas Mann. You'll be reading more 
of him too. 

In Peking, bringing up the front, is Israel] Epstein, whose 
recent stories in the GUARDIAN on Tibet and Inner Mongolia 
were among the finest we have ever printed. Eppy has had an 
Brought up in Tientsin, he joined the UP 
bureau in North China in 1937. He traveled the whole country 
until 1939 when the Japanese were threatening Canton, China’s 
last major seaport. He made his way to Hong Kong, returned to 
the mainland, then had to flee to Hong Kong again. He was 
caught there by Pearl Harbor, was interned, escaped dramatically 
to China again, wrote for American papers and for the OWI in 


Chungking. He returned to the U.S. after the war to lecture, 
edit and write. In the midst of all this he managed to find time 
to gather material for his classic The Unfinished Revolution 
in China. He has been back in New China since 1951. 


WELL, THERE IT IS, and there’s more coming. Some of the 
reportage is controversial, as the mail has shown, but all 
of it is the work of serious, intelligent and sensitive people who 
have no axes to grind and are interested solely in helping 
Americans to a better understanding of this complex world. 


It’s an exciting time to be alive. There is so much to under- 


stand. We at the GUARDIAN are trying to do our part to 
further that understanding. We have gone to considerable ef- 
fort and expense to obtain this kind of coverage which papers 
with thousands of dollars at their disposal cannot duplicate for 
reliability and integrity. 

Won’t you make it doubly worth while by passing the GUAR- 
DIAN on and letting others share in the bounty? That’s the 
surest way of doubling the readership in a time when the peo- 
ple absolutely have to know. 


—James Aronson 
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War & Peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 


—that is, one which there is some 
distant hope the Soviet Union might 
consider.” 

A reporter cornered Premier Bulganin 
and Foreign Minister Molotov at a 
Kremlin reception. While Molotov nod- 
ded approvingly Bulganin told the re- 
porter: ; 

“It is a very interesting letter and 

a@ good one.” 

The Eisenhower text hit the news- 
paper stands in Moscow as soon as it 
did in Washington. Radio broadcasters 
began transmitting the full letter as 
soon as it was received. The reception 
throughout Europe was happy. The 
British Foreign Office called the letter 
“admirable.” The mood infected De- 
fense Secy. Charles Wilson who com- 
mented: 


“Military power alone is not going 
to solve the world’s problems or ulti- 
mately achieve a condition of peace. 
Some other things have to be done 
and that is why I am a little reluct- 
ant to join up in a demand for bigger 
and bigger navies, air forces, bigger 
bombs, more bombs and all that kind 
of business.” 


Some in Washington put tongue in 
cheek and talked of the letter as 
shrewd public relations. 


TEST TO COME: CSM correspondent 
Joseph C. Harsch thought it “a suave 
and urbane way of avoiding the “nyet’ 
position.” The test was to come in Lon- 
don on March 19 when the UN disarm- 
ament subcommittee meets. Taking off 
for the conference from Washington, 
the President’s disarmament specialist 
Harold E. Stassen said he was carrying 
“sincere and solid” proposals for the 
Russians. 

Asked by a reporter whether we had 
shifted our position in agreeing to dis- 
cuss limitations on conventional arma- 
ments before atomic disarmament, 
Stassen said: 

“There has been a complete re- 
study since the H-Bomb. There are 
entirely different dimensions in the 
world since the H-bomb came along.” 
The President in his press conference 

of March 7 underlined those new 
dimensions: 

“I believe the world has wakened 
to the fact that global war is getting 
well nigh unthinkable ... which 
means that this uneasy peace which 
has been often called the cold war, 
is going to take, I believe, a different 
direction. .. . But there is going to 
be a broadening, a very great broad- 
ening, of the contest... .” 


BUILT-IN WOES: The Washington 
“smile” was based not only on the H- 
bomb (now that both the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S. have it) but also upon the 
swift crumbling of all that was holy 
_ when the cold war gripped the world. 
_ Colonel “X,” writing in the Paris Trib- 
une des Nations (2/24) listed the woes 
gnawing at the cold war bastion of 
NATO and found none of them “agents 
of the U.S.S.R.” The worst woes came 
from within what used to be called 
the “Atlantic Defense Community” 
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which Col. “X” said now resembled 
“anything but an alliance.” 

British troops were rushed from 
Kenya to suppress Cypriots instead of 
Mau-Maus. The British kidnaped the 
Cypriot patriot Archbishop Makarios 
and bustled him off to the lonely 
Seychelles Islands in the Indian Ocean, 
thereby throwing Cyprus into confu- 
sion, stirring anti-British riots in 
Greece and bringing those two NATO 
nations close to a rupture in relations. 
Greece had been drifting steadily from 
the West and the Balkan bulwark of 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey—so 
painstakingly built by cold war diplo- 
macy—lay shattered. 

France was virtually written off as 
an effective military partner of NATO. 
French troops, once expected to man 














Blitz, Bombay 
Dulles came to India 


the line against the Russians, were be- 
ing sent instead to North Africa where 
the lid seemed all but blown off the 
empire. 


FRANCE BITTER: The French saw 
themselves on the spot and abandoned 
by their allies. They were fighting die- 
hard Europeans who objected to Tuni- 
sian home rule; and die-hard Algerians 
who objected to continued French rule. 
They complained of a lack of “sympa- 
thy” on the part of the U.S. and 
Britain. French Foreign Minister Chris- 
tian Pineau in a public speech, suggest- 
ed that the U.S. and Britain disapprove 
French “colonialism” only because they 
“wonder if France can remain in North 
Africa and whether, France being ab- 
sent, they might receive the inherit- 
ance.” 

Former President Auriol, visiting 
Moscow, jested bitterly with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov on Indo- 
China: 

“You were against France there 
and look what happened—now you 
have the Americans in Indo-China.” 
Pineau also lambasted the “gigantic 

error” of Western policy as emphasiz- 
ing too much the “military” aspect 
while the other side talked “peace.” 
The London Times reported anxiety at 
10 Downing St. and said that Pineau 
had “implied a radical change in the 
direction of ‘neutralism.’” Eden 
promptly invited Premier Mollet for a 


week-end at his country house, 
Chequers, where the Prime Minister 
voiced his fears about France’s “fidel- 
ity” to the Atlantic Alliance. 


DULLES’ HORNET’S NEST: Pineau 
came close to writing an obituary for 
the cold war when he declared that 
the “era of aggression” was over and 
that the West had to develop a “policy 
of coexistence” and a “confrontation” 
with the Communists through trade 
and cultural exchange. Pineau made 
his statement at a meeting of the 
South-East Asia Treaty Organization in 
Karachi, Pakistan, where Secy. of State 
Dulles seemed to be plodding along in 
the cold war’s deep rut, apparently 
unaware that his vast network of 
treaties was falling all about him and 
that his own chief was wearing the 
Washington “smile.” 

The SEATO session was plainly un- 
easy and defensive. Representatives of 
the eight SEATO powers—U. S., Britain, 
France, Pakistan, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, Thailand and New Zealand— 
warned each other that Soviet policies 
of peace and trade were menacing 
their positions in Asia. Only the U.S. 
and Australian spokesmen mentioned 
the word “communist,” which in earlier 
meetings had been the devil, beaten by 
every speaker. Dulles had only one 
answer to the threat of peace and 
trade: military preparedness. He prom- 
ised economic aid to those who armed 
themselves but ducked all other pro- 
posals to outbid the Soviets in social 
and economic betterment. 

Dulles stepped into a hornet’s nest 
by promising to support Pakistan in her 
dispute with India over Kashmir and 
with Afghanistan over the Pathan 
country. He then took off for New 
Delhi on a visit which earlier had been 
planned to rival the tumultuous tour 
of Buiganin and Khrushchev. 


COOL COURTESIES: At the airport in 
New Delhi Dulles was greeted by what 
the AP called a “crowd of 300 cheering 
Americans.” That figure was topped by 
480 policemen assigned to guard the 
route he traveled through the city. In- 
dian newspaper editorials referred to 
him as “India’s unwanted guest” and 
the Hindustan Standard said: 
“If any single person could do the 
utmost to damage Indo-American re- 
lations, that person is Dulles.” 
Dulles held long conferences with 
Prime Minister Nehru, was housed at 
the Presidential Palace in the same 
suite used by Bulganin. There the simi- 
larities ended. A. M. Rosenthal writing 
from New Delhi for the N.Y. Times 
said that both Nehru and Dulles 

“ , , seemed determined to make a 

cool political situation as pleasant as 

courtesies could make it.” 





PETE SEEGER SINGS 
at the GUARDIAN CONCERT 
at Carnegie Hall. See p. 9. 





SICK OF ROCK AND ROLL? 





Try a little Maxine Sullivan 


ye YOU ARE reeling from the current 
musical aberration called “rock-and- 
roll,” then reel to your nearest record 
dealer for a perfect antidote: two new 
recordings featuring Maxine Sullivan. 


Miss Sullivan rose to high promi- 
nence in the Thirties when she cap- 
tured a vast audience with her delight- 
ful swing versions of old ballads. In 
the late Thirties she was the singer 
with the John Kirby sextet whose Sun- 
day afternoon CBS program, 
Gently, Sweet Rhythm,” was one of 
the most popular in the country. 

Remembering the popularity of that 
show, jazz impresario Leonard Feather 
last year assembled the original mem- 
bers of the band (with a replacement 
for Kirby, who died in 1952), and pro- 
duced a 10-inch long-play record 
(Period, SPL 1113), under the original 
title of the old CBS show. It was the 
first time the members had been to- 
gether in 13 years and for all of them 
the smooth music was pure nostalgia. 


BONNY, BONNY BANKS: Miss Sulli- 
van sang two of her old numbers on 


“Flow — 


that record—Molly Malone and If I 
Had A Ribbon Bow—and when old- 
timers heard it they asked, why not 
a whole record for Miss Sullivan? Mr. 
Feather agreed, so now we have a 12- 
inch long-play record entitled Maxine 
Sullivan—1956 (Period, RL 1909), with 
seven folk ballads on one side and six 
popular songs on the other, includ- 
ing an engaging treatment of the great 
St. Louis Blues. 

On the ballad side, the record in- 
evitably and properly begins with Loch 
Lomond, the swing version of which 
first rocketed Miss Sullivan to national 
fame. The supporting musicians ex- 
pended a great deal of loving care on 
their work and the sum result is soft, 
smooth, subtle and easy. The years 
Since pre-war days have been rough 
ones but they have been kind to Miss 
Sullivan’s voice, which today is as cool 
and intimate as at the height of her 
earlier fame. 

Buy the records—then come to hear 
Maxine Sullivan in person at the 
GUARDIAN’s Spring Festival at Car- 
negie Hall April 17. —L. E. 


T-H OATH CASE 


Appeals Court split 
4-4 on Ben Gold; 


conviction remains 


BEN GOLD, former head ofsthe former 
independent Fur & Leather Workers 
Union, announced last week he will 
appeal to the Supreme Court against 
an Appeals Court ruling March 9 up- 
holding his conviction on a charge of 
falsely signing a Taft-Hartley non- 
Communist affidavit. Gold was convict- 
ed on May. 3, 1954, and sentenced to a 
one-to-three year prison term. The 
Appeals Court split 4-4 in upholding 
the conviction. 

A contempt of court conviction 
against Gold’s attorney, Harold I Cam- 
mer, arising from his defense of Gold, 
was reversed by the Supreme Court 
March 12. 

In another Taft-Hartley affidavit 
case, the Justice Dept. has announced 
that it will re-try A. A. Fisher, North- 
west woodworkers union leader whose 
conviction was reversed by the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals on Feb. 15.° 


OTHER CASES: Two other similar 
cases involving Clinton Jencks and 
Maurice Travis of the independent 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union 
are on appeal. Travis has been sen- 
tenced to eight years in prison. 

Attorney Harry Sacher of New York, 
prominent for years in civil liberties 
cases, went on trial in Washington on 
March 12 on a contempt of Congress 
charge for his refusal to answer ques- 
tions before an investigating committee. 

In New York Gil Green, Communist 
leader who failed to surrender after a 
conviction under the Smith Act in 1951, 
was found guilty of contempt of court; 
he will be sentenced on March 26. 








ALL-DAY PARLEY 


National ‘Watchdog 
Committee’ will meet 


in New York Apr. 7 


NEWLY FORMED Watchdog Com- 

mittee for Legislation in the Na- 
tional Interest has called an all-day 
conference for Saturday, April 7, at 
Manhattan Center, New York City. 
Originated by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
publisher Angus Cameron, Prof. Eph- 
raim Cross and Rose Russell of the 
N.Y. Teachers’ Union, the committee 
is sponsored by a growing list of 
prominent individuals including: 

Author Carlton Beals; Prof. Shepard 
B. Clough, Columbia Univ.; playwright 
Arnaud D’Usseau; Simon Federman, 
manufacturer; Rev. Kenneth Ripley 
Forbes; Dr. Joseph B. Furst, author of 
The Neurotic; Dashiell Hammett; Rob- 
ert W. Justice, chairman, Harlem Af- 
fairs Committee; Rockwell Kent; Al 
Kuchler, Northeastern Farmers Union; 
Florence Luscomb, Cambridge, Mass.; 
poet Eve Merriam; Walter O’Brien, 
Boston; Harvey O’Connor, chairman, 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee; 
muralist Anton Refregier; Lillian E. 
Reiner, Syracuse, N. Y.;. sociologist 
Bertha C. Reynolds; Prof. Theodor 
Rosebury; Dr. Frank J. Slater, Clin- 
ton, N. Y.; artist Anthony Toney; 
Henry Willcox, builder, South Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

The April 7 conference will be held 
in two sessions, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., di- 
vided into four panels and, after lunch, 
a 2-5 p.m. general session. The panels 
will cover Integration or Segregation 
(breaking the Dixiecrat hold on Con- 





gress); The Sovereign Citizen (Con- 
gress and the Bill of Rights); The 
National Treasure (public service vs. 
public plunder); Survival or Extinc- 


tion (Congress and the “brink of war”). 
Panel discussion leaders and speak- 


ers at the general session will be an- 
nounced later. Registration is $1. The 
sponsoring committee may be ad- 


dressed at Suite 1500, 342 Madison Av., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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"LORD, WE AINT WHAT WE WAS" 





Alabama: The hoycott is made of people 


By Eugene Gordon 


M®*: ROSA PARKS, going home on 
the night of Dec. 1 from her job 
as alteration tailor at the Montgomery 
Fair, didn’t know why she decided to 
rebel openly. She had rebelled mentally 
before. It wasn’t only that she was 
weary; she was always tired at this 
hour. It could be that since she was 
sitting and only white men were 
standing in the crowded bus, she sud- 
denly remembered their traditional de- 
votion to the ideal of protecting South- 
ern womanhood. (She was Southern, 
having lived most of her 43 years in 
Montgomery; being just 5 feet 4, she 
didn’t object to chivalry.) It could also 
be, she explained to the Baltimore 
Afro-American’s Al Sweeney, “I just 
wanted to see what would happen.” 


When the bus driver called again, 
“All right, you folks, let me have your 
seats,’ Mrs. Rosa Parks sat tight. The 
Negro man had got up from beside her. 
That place remained vacant, because 
the law forbade Negro and white shar- 
ing the same bus seat. White men were 
in the two seats across the aisle. The 
Negro women who had sat there were 
standing. Mrs. Parks knew she couldn’t 
turn back now. The driver shouted: 
“Look, woman, I told you to move. If 
you don’t move I'll call the police.” She 
said: “Go on and call them!” 


TIME TO DO SOMETHING: The jim- 
crow law invests bus drivers in Negro 
areas with the legal trappings of 
policemen, But it is sometimes expedi- 
ent to call regular cops. Mrs. Parks was 
barely out of her seat before two white 
men had it. The cop asked the driver: 
“You just want her off the bus, or you 
want to file a complaint?” The driver 
said he’d file a complaint when he fin- 
ished his run. She was locked up. 
Hearing was set for Dec. 5. Negroes 
meanwhile were getting angrier and 
angrier. In March, 1955, they reminded 
one another, cops had handcuffed and 
jailed a school girl for not jumping 
back when a bus driver yelled. In 
October they had dragged another girl 
off a bus and fined her. It was time to 
do something. Mrs. Parks in court was 





Labor’s Daily, Bettendorf, Iowa 
ATTA BOY! 





ies 


REV. RALPH D. ABERNATHY 
He dips into folklore 


given a choice of paying $14 or spend- 
ing 14 days in jail. She appealed. 

She is a Methodist, on the stewardess 
board of St. Paul AME Church. Nobody 
with experience has to be told how rigid 
the sectarianism is that divides the 
great congregations of Methodists and 
Baptists. Yet the bus protest meeting 
of 5,000 Negroes was held in the Holt 
St. Baptist Church. Montgomery Ne- 
groes realized that there was something 
new. All doubt vanished when Bap- 
tist pastor Martin Luther King Jr. was 
elected president of the Montgomery 
Improvement Assn., organized on the 
spot to carry out a one-day protest 
boycott. 


Organized Passivity 


s bees REV. Ralph D. Abernathy, pas- 

tor of Montgomery’s -First Baptist 
Church and the Improvement Assn.’s 
vice president, reported last week that 
a mass meeting would be held in the 
city’s huge Coliseum March 18. That 
would be the day before the 100 in- 
dicted boycotters are to stand trial. 

Meetings are called by the Improve- 
ment Assn. several times a week to hear 
latest reports on negotiations with the 
bus company or to consider tactics. The 
problem used to be how to get people 
to a church meeting by 8:30 p.m. when 
it was called for 7; the problem today 
is how to find standing room by 7. The 
most important meetings are held in 
the larger churches. The rally at which 
the city’s compromise bus. settlement 
plan was rejected, and the boycotters 
voted their “Pilgrimage and Prayer” 
day (March 28), was announced for 7 
p.m. They began coming in at 3. By 5 
the church was jammed along aisles 
and down the sides—3,000 in the main 
auditorium, 1,000 in the basement and 
5,000 outside. Mr. Abernathy’s slogan, 
“We'll walk with God,” became the 
people’s refrain. Fifty thousand next 
day plodded from morning till night in 
the rain. 


NO SINNER, SHE: An Afro reporter 
tells of riding with a driver in the car 

















‘And French, if she cares’ 


Under the headline, “A COLONY FOR THE TAKING,” the Paris LeMonde 


(3/3) ran this comment on Miss Lucy: 


AN HONORABLE AMERICAN senator has recently demanded that his country 
intervene energetically to purge us once and for all of colonial barbarism... . 
Surely we would not be thus giving the world such a spectacle of disorder and 
shame if we had barred from our universities, and wholesomely expelled from 
our national body, races and individuals of color: blacks, yellow, blues, greens— 
and, of course, reds, with all their witches. 

Alas, we have not reached that point. That is why, while waiting until we 
are worthy of these lofty examples, and at the moment when free Alabama, re- 
covering from a lapse in slave justice, has just recovered its liberty, I propose 
that we colonize Miss Autherine Lucy and install her shamelessly right in the 
Sorbonne, itself, with the right and the honor—honor not for her but for our- 
selves—of being black among whites and French if she cares to be. 





pool. An elderly woman “in frayed gar- 
ments and with a scarf wrapped about 
her head and carrying a basket of 
{hanc-laundered] clothing” was given 
a lift. Her destination was about 18 
blocks distant. Asked whether the 
basket was heavy, she said it wasn’t 
any heavier than if she had it on a 
crowded bus “and one of them drivers 
yelled at me to stand up in the back.” 

How did her white employer feel 
about this walking to work? 

“My boss lady, she gave me some 
extra money to ride the buses. I told 
her I wasn’t going to do it. When 
she asked me why, I told her I wasn’t 
going to sin against my people.” 


BUSES, 22; RIDERS, 6: The Afro 
writer reported that the “average do- 
mestic receives $18 for working a 6-day 
week.” A full seven days will bring a 
few cents more. Every morning from 
7 until 10 drivers in the 200-car pool 
transport people to work. From 4 to 
7 p.m. the drivers take them home: “It 
seems that nobody who needs a ride 
has to walk.” 


The reporter found in a 2-day check 
that only six Negroes rode 22 buses 
which passed during rush hours: “Be- 
fore the demonstration they were 
jammed, two-thirds of the riders being 
Negroes.” A Negro druggist told him 
that before the dragnet arrests he 
thought some members of the pool 

“... were getting tired of getting up 
early in the morning and transport- 
ing folks. Now I don’t know when 
it’ll end. All we seek is three things: 
to be treated with courtesy, given a 
chance to ride the buses on a first: 
come-first-seated basis, and the em- 
ployment of Negro drivers. The white 
people have made it a bigger issue 
than it should have been. When it’ll 
end, I don’t know. And I don’t. think 
anybody else knows.” 


Something New 


HE REV. ROBERT S. GRAETZ, white 

pastor of an all-Negro congregation, 
told reporters that most of the talk 
about racial violence had come from 
white persons. On the other hand, 
“owing to the fine leadership,” there 
was neither talk nor sign of violence 
among Negroes. Annoyed by this fact, 
a Mrs. Claire Mack wrote to thé Mont- 
gomery Advertiser (3/5) that 


“_.. this pious, humble, ‘good-goody’ 
air the Negroes carry about with 
them these days is only to try to 
show us up and gain sympathy for 
themselves.” 

The Negroes are gaining sympathy 
even among their white neighbors. Mr. 
Graetz, a member of both the white 
and the Negro ministers’ groups, re- 
vealed that before the arrests the white 
group had appealed to both “to sit 
down and talk things over.” After the 
roundup, silence. On the other hand, 
many white ministers “off the record” 
support the protest. 


THE 3 ATTITUDES: The Rev. Robert 
Hughes, exec. director of Alabama’s 
white Council on Human Relations, 
named three categories of reaction 
among Montgomery’s white ministers: 


“First, I think the average white 
minister feels that the role the col- 
ored pastors are playing in heading 
up a protest group makes them as 
liable to imprisonment as any other 
person. They who take this extreme 
view feel that the protest violates 
the law and that the violators should 
be jailed. Secondly, there are some 
whose thinking is beclouded by the 
by-products: this demonstration will 
extend into other areas if the Ne- 
groes win this one. Thirdly, several 
white ministers are praying that the 
protest will succeed.” 

A white minister told Negro reporters 
that “most white members of the clergy 
marvel at the ability of the Revs. King, 
Abernathy and others to have such a 
profound hold on their members.” He 
added: 


“I attempted recently to preach a 
sermon on brotherhood in what I 

















Journal & Guide, Norfolk 
Hurrah! We can use this one! 


thought was an abstract fashion, and 
my board almost asked me to leave 
the pulpit. I admit I’m not brave 
enough to do what I feel ought to be 
done. It’s a question of the congre- 
gation leading the pastor... .” 


FAITH IN MAN: Mr. Abernathy, 29, 
likes to illustrate the situation with 
folklore. To let white Alabama know 
something new had been added, he 
pve from a prayer by a newly freed 
Slave: 


“Lord, we aint what we wanna be, 
an’ we aint what we gonna be, an’ we 
aint what we oughta be, but, thank 
you, Lord, we aint what we was!” 
The Rev. Mr. King, 27, tells the boy- 

cotters why they must stick it out, “no 
matter how great the sacrifice”: 


“Don’t lose faith in man. To lose 
faith in man is to lose faith in God. 
That’s what I stand on. ... That’s 
what I'll die on. Don’t give up on 
man. The most evil men in Mont- 
gomery can be made to love. I know 
that segregation can’t survive, be- 
cause it is evil....So don’t get weary 
in these days of emotional tension 
when the problems of the world are 
upon us.... Where there are growing 
pains, O Lord, give us the strength 
and the courage to stand up under 
it and, if necessary, to die by it. Help 
us to see that if we do not live to- 
gether in this world as brothers, we 
will all die together... .” 





THE FIGHT GOES ON 


Miss Lucy seeking 
a new court order 


LABAMA’S LEGISLATURE moved to 
question Autherine J. Lucy about 
“Communist” support for her fight to 
enter Alabama University, just as the 
U.S. Information Agency last week took 
a hand. USIA said it had recorded a 
North Vietnam broadcast of a letter 
allegedly written by Miss Lucy to Viet- 
namese “Communist” students. The 
agency asked and received NAACP per- 
mission to have the Negro student 
“repudiate” the alleged letter via the 
Voice of America. NAACP special coun- 
sel Thurgood Marshall represents Miss 
Lucy in her legal battle with Alabama 
University. 


The Justice Dept. is under increasing 
pressure by the White Citizens Coun- 
cils to list the NAACP as “subversive.” 
This tactic has maneuvered some 
NAACP leaders—in efforts to prove 
themselves free of “red” taint—into 
equating the Communists with the 
anti-Semitic, white-supremacist, sub- 
versive WCC, thus weakening the com- 
mon front against the new version of 
the Ku Klux Klan. 


While her NAACP counsel moved in 
Federal Court to compel Alabama U. 
to admit her, Miss Lucy was resting in 
New York. The university meanwhile 
expelled Leonard Wilson, 20, a white 
student who was the ring leader of the 
rioting against Miss Lucy, and discip- 
lined 24 others. Wilson has taken @ 
prominent role in the Alabama White 
Citizens Councils, 
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THEY DON'T TOLERATE — THEY LIVE TOGETHER 





How the color line vanished i in Brazil 


‘By Elmer Bendiner 


oO’ MAY 13, 1888, after days of debate, 
the Brazilian Senate voted full 
emancipation for all 700,000 Negro 
slaves in the nation and denied all 
compensation to slave-owners. From 
the balcony flowers rained down on the 
legislators. The Ambassador of the U.S. 
picked up a sprig that had fallen at 
his feet and said: 

“What cost my country a war has 

ended here with roses.” 

In fact, though, it cost the U.S. far 
more than a war. Sixty-eight years 
later racism hangs around the neck of 
the U.S. like an albatross; white cor- 
ruption still asserts its supremacy over 
Negro heroes in Alabama; “colored 
only” signs are still enforced and lib- 
erals urge the victims of jimcrow to be 
patient with their oppressors. 

But on gleaming, spectacular Copa- 
cabana beach in Rio de Janeiro there 
are only little islands of unofficial but 
practical jimcrow: luxury hotels which 
shelter U.S. tourists and make them 
feel at home in guarded swimming 
pools where they can happily segregate 
themselves. 

Across the Boulevard, in plain view 
from the hotel windows, Brazilians play 
and swim in total color blindness. 
North American liberals may wonder 
how they did it “over night.” 


SOME DIFFERENCES: Beginning in 
the 16th century slave ships brought 
their cargoes in chains not only to 
Virginia and North Carolina but to 
Rio and Bahia as well. Slavery had 
equal horrors in South and North 
America. It bred resistance in both 
places. Instead of a Frederick Doug- 
lass, Brazil had its Zumbi, the Negro 
Spartacus who in 1630 led a group of 
runaway slaves in founding the Repub- 
lic of Palmares which heroically beat 
off all attacks and survived in indepen- 
dence for 67 years. 

Slavery had its revolts and its apolo- 
gists. Cotton spread and slavery with 
it. A way of life grew as it did in Dixie. 
There were differences, though. The 
race-purity myth, which the U.S. 
Southern planter clung to while rear- 
ing generations of mulatto children, 
never took hold in Brazil. The slave 
system was purely and simply an econ- 
omic device and few justified it by 
racist theories. Planters not only pro- 
created mulatto children but frequently 
married the Negro mothers of their 
children, granted their sons, legitimate 
and otherwise, their rights as heirs. In 
time there were slave owners darker 
than their slaves. 


NO GRADUALISM: Slaves brought 
with them an African culture for which 
the slave-owners found better outlets 
than minstrel shows. Some _ slaves 
taught their masters in schools. In the 
19th century, when political and econ- 
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CARNIVAL TIME IN BRAZIL 
Far, far below the Mason-Dixon Line 


omic trends offered slavery no future, 
the racial justification for it was 
threadbare. In the 1860’s an abolition- 
ist spirit gripped Brazil and produced 
its prophets, Castro Alves and Joaquim 
Nabuco. Pedro II, then ruling the Bra- 
zilian Empire, was a mild man who 
used to say he would rather teach 
school than be an emperor. He leaned 
closer to the abolitionists than to his 
slave-holding monarchist supporters, 
though he doomed his empire when he 
doomed slavery. On March 7, 1871, his 
Prime Minister, the Vizconde de Rio 
Branco, introduced a bill into Congress 
providing that all children born of 
slaves would be free. Brazilians called 


it the “Law of the Free Womb.” 


Brazilian gradualists—radical com- 
pared to the U.S. brand—backed it. 
Abolitionists Nabuco and Alves refused 
to settle for it. In 1884 the country was 
on its way to freedom. The provinces 
of Ceara and Amazonas freed their 
slaves altogether. The “go-slow” fac- 
tion tried one more delaying tactic and 
in 1885 freed all slaves over 60. Three 
years later came the scene in the Sen- 
ate when roses fluttered from the bal- 
cony and the die-hard slave-spokesman 
Sen. Paulino de Souza yielded with a 
Brazilian gesture. The Princess Isabel, 
ruling while her father was abroad, had 
come to Rio to sign freedom into law. 


The pro-slavery Senator said only: 
“I would not keep the lady waiting.” 


EIGHT SHORT YEARS: The slavers, 
deserted by the curiously liberal Em- 
peror, deserted him in turn. One year 
after emancipation the freedom strug- 
gle had merged with the great repub- 
lican tide sweeping the nation and 
Brazil almost bloodlessly (with the 
Army joining the revolt) sent Pedro 
into exile and became a republic. Brazil 
never suffered or tried to rationalize 
the ‘contradiction of democracy and 
racism. The Republic was born free. 

It is hard to say how many Negroes 
there are in Brazil. The census of 1890, 
two years after emancipation, was the 
last one to record race or color. Since 
then official statistics have taken no 
note of irrelevancy of skin or color. It 
is certain, though, that Brazil is not a 
white man’s country. In 1941 an unoffi- 
cial estimate by Charles Gould in the 
Journal of Geography gave these per- 
centages: Negroes and mulattos, 37.2; 
Indians and mestizos (of white and 
Indian descent), 17.7; whites of all 
nationalities, 44.4; Japanese and other 
Asians, 0.7. 

Just eight years after emancipation 
a mulatto, Nilo Pecanha, was elected 
vice president and, when President Al- 
fonso Pena died, succeeded to the presi- 
dency of the Republic. It stirred no 
racist screams then and now scarcely 
rates a mention in Brazilian history. 
Though freedom came in with roses, 
bread was another story. Though some 
Negroes quickly rose to prominence as 
legislators and professionals of all sorts, 
most ex-slaves found themselves at the 
bottom of the economic ladder. 


ONE PEOPLE: Having won the battle 
for political and social freedom (though 
the lighter the skin, the easier the ac- 
ceptance in early days) the Negro 
Brazilian joined the bigger struggle of 
a working class and a peasantry fight- 
ing for life on the thin edge of star- 
vation. They left a fight for racial 
equality and joined a class struggle. 

By and large most Negroes have re- 
mained in that fight, making up a 
good part of Brazil's working class. 
The difference between the U.S. and 
Brazil is that the Brazilian working 
class accepted the ex-slaves whole- 
heartedly. There are no jimcrow unions 
and there are no organizations for the 
advancement of Negroes in Brazil. 
Whites felt no need of the first and 
Negroes felt no need of the second. 
Intermarriage is so universally accept- 
ed that few Negroes think of them- 
selves as anything but Brazilians. Men 
and women with skins as light as Sen. 
Eastland’s talk proudly of themselves 
and their culture as Afro-Brazilians. 

For while the color line is down, the 
stamp of Africa is on Brazil and is 
valued everywhere. Africa is in every- 
thing Brazilian: food, language, rell- 
gion, customs, music. It is in the street 
cries of Bahia and it crops up among 
people who a generation ago might 
have been Italian or German or Portu- 
guese. 

Brazilians don’t tolerate each other; 
they live with each other. 





PAROLE RESTRICTIONS LIFTED 





CP leader Davis set his course 
‘in midst of a changing world’ 


ENJAMIN J. DAVIS, 1943-47 N.Y. 
City Councilman and one of the ten 
Communists imprisoned in 1951 under 
the Smith Act, recently held his first 
press conference since the lifting of 
parole restrictions Feb. 24. He was re- 
leased from the Terre Haute Federal 
prison last April. Davis met reporters 
in Harlem’s Hotel Theresa. His theme 
was civil rights. He was asked: 
“Are you free to do as you please 
now? 

Davis said yes, but added, “in so far 
as a Negro can do as he pleases.” He 
said he would be taking his place “in 
the Negro people’s struggle for peace 
and democracy.” That would include 
running for office, he said, answering 


\ 


\ 


the question whether he would “try to 
get into the City Council.” He said: 
“ll take my place in the community 
and fight along with the people, 
against the tremendously high cost of 
living and jimcrow.” 

Davis said he felt “fine” 
“ready for action.” 


THE CHANGING WORLD: Wouldn’t 
he “run into difficulties with the law 
again” if he renewed activities as a 
Communist? As a citizen, he replied, he 
considered himself entitled to engage 
in any legal activity. But hadn’t his 
citizenship been taken away, and wasn’t 
there another indictment pending? An 
indictment for CP membership, threat- 
ening “double jeopardy,” is pending, 


and was 


he said, but added that he is heartened 
at returning to activity “in the midst 
of this changing world, the most dram- 
atic manifestation of which, in our 
country,” is the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott. 

Alabama University’s expulsion of 
Miss Autherine J. Lucy was “a subter- 
fuge to cover up their giving in to the 
White Citizens Council,” Davis said. “It 
proves her charge that the University 
conspired to prevent her return.” The 
trustees’ behavior was “final proof” 
that the WCC needed to be prose- 
cuted. He declared that if Atty Gen. 
Brownell were “worthy of his title’ he 
would have taken steps to disband the 
racist organization “and intervene on 
the side of the Negro people and their 
allies against Mississippi’s Sen. East- 
land, Georgia’s Herman Talmadge, and 
other influential Negro-haters.” Davis 
said he is still a member of the bar 
in Georgia, his native state, and is en- 
titled to practice in Federal courts. He 
said he has no plans to practice law, 
but would insist on his right to do so. 
He graduated from Harvard Law School 


in 1932. 


HITS ATTACK ON JACK: What did 
he think of the Louisiana racist attack 
on Manhattan Borough Pres. Hulan 
Jack? 


“I condemn it. These attacks are 
anti-Negro in character; they ex- 
press racist hatred of Negroes who 
hold high office. Even if Mr. Jack 
had been a member of the [so-called 
Communist-front] organizations they 
named it would’t be a crime. The at- 
tempt to get Jack is a part of the 
movement to get former Judge Hu- 
bert T. Delany.” 

Did Davis find the general atmos- 
phere better than 1951? He said: 

“Of course, thanks to the hard and 
continuing fight of the people, in- 
cluding the Communists.” 

But he said the “terror campaign 
still is abroad against people who think 
and speak freely, even in New York 
City.” The fact that Mayor Wagner 
once suggested FBI Chief J. Edgar 


Hoover as police commissioner indi- 
cated “the powerful forces against 
freedom,” 
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UNCLE SAM DULLES AND LITTLE SIR ANTHONY ECHO 





What's the way out for Britain's Tory-made jam? 


By Cedric Belfrage 

LONDON 
ws E ARE” writes “Cassandra” of London’s Daily 
Mirror—an aging, dyspeptic columnist of the 
bombasto furioso school—‘in a jam, a real jam.... 
Once the politicians have to reduce our national 
affairs to the importance of a cricket match, you 

can tell that we are in a very tight spot indeed.” 
He is commenting on Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Harold Macmillan’s call to Britons to “play the 
game” to keep the inflation from getting still worse. 
You recall that dear old song, “It’s not cricket to 
picket.” Well, Harold’s (Eton and Oxford) idea now 
is that the workers—right after bread and milk 
prices have been raised in the non-stop ballooning 
of living costs—should play with a straight bat by 
not asking for more wages to maintain already poor 
standards. Let them study the passages about God 
in the Eden-Dulles “Washington Declaration” and 

keep their traps shut. 


THE DREAM-WORLD: “Cassandra” is right: the 
junior partner guarding freedom’s ramparts is in 
a jam. On the “foreign policy” front, Labour’s Alfred 
Reopens tried to draw attention in the Commons de- 
bate Feb. 27 to the state of dangerous impotence 
into which Britain has been led by Uncle Sam Dulles’ 
Little Sir AAthony Echo. The debate was livened 
by the maverick Tory Lord Hinchingbrcoke who 
proposed that Britain run its own diplomacy and 
start by recognizing East Germany; and by Labour’s 
Jennie Lee who pointed out that, as th*-gs stand, 
anyone who thinks the world is listeni: ; to what 
is said in Commons is taking himself fcr a sleigh- 
ride. But the speeches by Sir Anthony and Foreign 
Secy. Selwyn Lloyd showed that the government is 
happy in its dream-world and would rather not be 
disturbed. 

Occupying the foreground of the Tories’ dream 
is the vision of themselves crying ‘Well played, sir” 
to the workers as the latter humbly let the TV set 
go back to the store for lack of ability to maintain 
payments. If or when it comes to that they are, 
on the contrary, going to make noises rude enough 
to embarrass the Old Etonians in the pavilion. One 
reason why they don’t play is that they know a 
simple way to make Britain’s dangerous export- 
import gap shrink instead of widen—and not by 
taking it out of their hides through more restric- 
tions on imports and consumer buying. 


DULLES’. ORDERS: In January Britain imported 
$207,000,000 more than it exported—a gap some 
$34,000,000 greater than the monthly average for 
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YESTERDAY... TODAY... 


the last quarter of 1955. The slogan everywhere is 
“Export or die!” Yet a lush export field beckons 
from the east of which Britain is only exploiting 
the fringes, because the senior partner says ‘No, 
papa spank,” and the Etonians apparently enjoy the 
meek abdication of Britain’s sovereignty over its own 
affairs. 

British businessmen—not so much the big mono- 
polies, but medium-sized firms which first feel the 
need for new outlets—are eager to take advantage 
of the opportunities for trade with the socialist 
world. A lively organization here called the Council 
for Promotion of International Trade, headed by 
big, bushy-browed, benevolent Lord Boyd Orr, is 
firing on all cylinders to help them do it. At this 
year’s Leipzig (East Germany) Fair there are 140 
British exhibitors (there were 80 in 1954), including 
the famous Rolls-Royce firm with Chinese, Russian 
and German catalogs for their high-speed oil engines, 


SLAPPED BY U.S.: But there are 1,589 West Ger- 
man exhibitors at the fair. With little American 
criticism they are stealing the East-West trade cream 
partly because of the large U.S. interest in West 
German industry, partly because they are making 
a flexible, maneuverable “total effort” to win export 
markets while their British rivals are bound up in 
governmental red-tape. While the West Germans 
make hay, it is the British who are bawled out by 


























AT THE LEIPZIG FAIR: 1,589 W. GERMAN EXHIBITS, 180 BRITISH 


A rotor for a large turbine made by a Berlin factory—British firms could sell them too, if... 


the U.S. Senate Investigations Subcommittee. Last 
month the committee’s Sen. Symington, referring 
in particular to six small boring mills sold by a 
British firm to the U.S.S.R., charged the British 
(and the U.S. Administration for permitting it) with 
“tooling up the most modern type war machine” for 
the Russians. In a letter to the London Daily Tele- 
graph the chairman of the firm which sold the bor- 
ing mills noted that Russia has an “indigenous 
machine tool industry, developed over a long number 
of years and technically much farther advanced” 
than some dreamy Westerners imagine. 

Britain has a thing called the Fedn. of British 
Industries—initials FBI with apologies, of course, to 
J. Edgar Hoover—an organization speaking with 
the same voice as the Tory government. I asked an 
FBI official to comment on Symington’s blast, and 
at once we were back on the playing-fields of Eton. 
“We can safely say,’ he told me, “that we’ve played 
the game [i.e. Washington’s game of restricting 
trade] better than the others” who are supposed to 
be bound by U.S.-imposed embargoes. Britain docs 
in fact enforce fairly rigidly its Board of Trade list 
of thousands of items banned or restricted for ex- 
port to socialist countries. (Most of them are items 
these countries have no interest in buying; they 
include the West’s various types of poison gas, rocket 
motors: and “equipment for controlling guided 
weapons.’’) 


THE “GRIEVANCES”: The official British position, 
as represented by the FBI official, is a parrot-like 
repetition of such complaints as: 

“@ Ordinary Western salesmanship doesn’t get 
you far with these blighters”; 

e@ “They will buy practically no consumer goods; 
they want capital goods only to set up their own 
industries and make the stuff themselves; you have 


_ to be a crystal-gazer to know what they’ll take”; 


e “We can’t come to grips with them over debts 
owed from before the Communist expropriation” 
(the last trade agreement, with Bulgaria, includes 
an arrangement to pay off these “debts” to Britain); 

e@ “They have little that’s worth while to sell.” 
(Actually British imports from socialist countries are 
consistently much higher than its exports to them— 
twice as much in 1955.) 

But the truth is that the straight-bat boys who 
are prepared to commit economic suicide rather than 
offend Uncle are finding themselves in the position 
of King Canute who sat on the beach ordering the 
tide not to come in. Despite all obstructions and in- 
timidations, British trade with the socialist werld 
reached the significant level of $500,000,000 in 1955. 
And even though the FBI and the government try 
to pretend otherwise, socialist-world industrialization 
offers much greater scope for the future than under 
the old relationship with what Britain regarded as 
backward countries producing primary commodities 
and importing manufactured goods. The new, more 
equal relationship offers the opportunity for a widen- 
ing inter-change of manufactured products. 


WHAT IS STRATEGIC? The obstacles in the way 
are as artificial as the concept that certain items 


are “strategic” and others are not. The U.S. is now 
willing to sell these countries surpluses such as but- 
ter, and has just sold $3,200,000 worth of farm ma- 
chinery and seed corn to the U.S.S.R. Even granting 
for argument’s sake that socialist countries want 
trade with the West to “build up their war machine,” 
why aren’t these items “strategic” since soldiers must 
eat in order to fight? The ultimate absurdity is that 
some “strategic” items embargoed for sale by the 
West such as chrome, manganese and pig-iron are 
being imported in quantity by the West from socialist 
countries. Britain is now buying Russian materials 
so “strategic,” so urgently needed for Western “de- 
fense,” that they are sent straight from the ports 
to be made up into Centurion tanks. For two years 
Hungary has been offering to sell te Britain and the 
U.S. “strategic” aluminum powder, the sale of which 
in the other direction is banned. 

Washington—with Old Etonian echoes—has tried 
to show that since the socialist countries have “taken 
little advanage” of the 1954 relaxation of embargoes, 
the embargoes can’t be the main obstacle to more 
East-West trade. But there is no scope for major 
development. as long as uncertainty and distrust 
continue, due to constant changes in the political 
climate. The story can be read in the wild fluctu- 
ations of East-West trade ever since it began in the 
’20’s, parallelling the hardenings and relaxations of 
politicial tensions. 

The socialist countries, and Western firms doing 
business with them, cannot make long-term plans 
when important contracts can suddenly be canceled, 
as the British government has done for example 
with Poland. Washington points to the “over 100 
items” it took off the embargo, but it had no sooner 
eased the ban on copper wire and rubber (actually 
the only de-restricted items socialist countries were 
likely to buy) then there was a storm over “feeding 
the Communist war machine” by permitting their 
sale. In Britain, producers of ships, cable, earth- 
moving and road-building equipment have been 
among firms which, with operations partially geared 
to big Eastern orders, have been forced by constant 
political uncertainties to change their plans. 


THE PREVAILING WIND: How will the Tories lead 
Britain out of the jam? After a day. on “foreign 
policy” the government turned Parliament’s atten- 
tion to “defense.” Defense Minister Sir Walter 
Morickton described plans to evacuate 12 million 
mothers, children and old and sick persons in case 
of H-bomb attack. To MP’s shouts of “Where to?” 
Sir Walter replied with great dignity: 

“The areas to be scheduled as evacuation areas 
will be more extensive than those of the last war.” 

What about the direction of the wind if an H- 
bomb falls? Said Sir Walter: 

“We shall no doubt have to take into account 
the prevailing wind, as one often has to in these 
things.” 

Nobody asked “How often?” and Sir Walter pro- 
ceeded to outline the “broader definition of priority 
classes’ for evacuation to “the areas scheduled.” Tea 
was then served. ; 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN RIVALRY 





Oil riches: the real reason 
for tension in Middle East 


By Kumar Goshal 
(First of two articles) 
NGLO-AMERICAN efforts to curry 
Arab favor received a sharp jolt on 
March 2. On that day Jordan’s 20-year- 
old King Hussein bit the hand that fed 
him. He curtly dismissed the legendary 
British Lt. Gen. John Bagot Glubb, 
builder and commander of the Arab 
Legion, an archaic symbol of British 
control of the Middle East. 

Hussein sent Glubb home on short 
notice, rubbed salt on the wound by 
presenting Glubb with an autographed 
photo of himself as a souvenir. White- 
hall was profoundly shocked because, 
as Benjamin Welles reported (N.Y. 
Times, 3/4), Hussein owed 

“. . his throne, his revenues, his 

armed forces and his very nation to 

British inspiration and backing.” 
TROUBLED WATERS & OIL: An irate 
British government could not retaliate 
in the old way; its military forces in 





New Times, Moscow 
“Common interests” and their roots. 


Cyprus, recently augmented for any 
Jordanian emergency since the riot 
against the Middle East Treaty Organi- 
ation, were having difficulty enough 
coping with the local situation. 

The Middle East turmoil was churn- 
ing up deep-rooted basic conflicts, 
festering for decades, and revealing 
their sources in the process. While try- 


ing to attribute all trouble to alleged 
Soviet intrigue, Middle East reports in 
the U.S. press described every setback 
to the West in terms of the West’s 
stake there: military, air and naval 
bases; anti-Soviet allies; and, above all, 
fabulous profits from oil. 

The post-World War I history of the 
Anglo-American-French rivalry over oil 
concessions and territorial division of 
the Middle East for economic exploita- 
tion shows the basic cause of the con- 
flicts, of which the Israeli-Arab con- 
flict is but one aspect. 


THE U.S. GETS IN: Oil and its riches 
brought the Middle East into the center 
of world tensions. At the end of World 
War I, with the Turkish empire 
smashed and German concessions and 
dreams obliterated, Britain gloated over 
its impregnable position regarding 
Middle Eastern oil. The Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. was already in the field, and 
British and French interests held con- 
cessions for prospecting in Mesopo- 
tamia (now Iraq.) 

Agitation had developed meanwhile 
in the U.S. for “an aggressive foreign 
policy” in support of American oil con- 
cerns longing to pick up concessions 
in the Middle East. Before the British 
and French could tap their Iraqi oil 
sources, they were confronted with a 
concession over the same territory se- 
cured by the retired U.S. Admiral, 
Colby M. Chester, from one of the 
short-lived Turkish governments. 


DIVIDING THE LOOT: After years of 
complicated negotiations, punctuated 
by powerful prodding from Washington 
on behalf of U.S. oil magnates, the 
Iraq Petroleum Co. came into being. 
At the last moment from the shadows 
emerged the Armenian adventurer, 
Carlouste Sarkis Gulbenkian, with an 
air-tight claim of his own. Finally, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony, 
Anglo-Iranian, Royal Dutch-Shell and 


the Compagnie Francaise des Petroles 
each took a 23.75% share, handing over 
5% to Gulbenkian. The members closed 
the circle by drawing a line around 
the Middle East to keep newcomers 
out, piously pledging to share with one 
another any new sources of oil found 
within the circle. 

But the pious pledges were -rudely 
broken in Saudi Arabia, where Stand- 
ard of California and Texaco secured 
a@ concession, quietly took in Standard 
of N.J. and Socony as partners, and 
formed the fantastically rich Arabian- 
American Oil Co. (Aramco). The other 
fuming partners in the lined-circle 
agreement were left out in the colda— 
except Gulbenkian. By threatening 
legal action which might disclose the 
sordid details of the international oil 
cartel, Gulbenkian extracted substan- 
tial concessions from Aramco, making 
him reputedly the richest man in the 
world. 


RIVALRY ROUGHENS: Despite cartel 
agreements and interlocking director- 
ships, the U.S. and Britain have con- 
tinued to be ruthless rivals for control 
of Middle East oil. After the fall of 
Iran’s Premier Mossadegh in 1953, 
Herbert Hoover Jr. helped restore the 
nationalized oil concern not to Anglo- 
Iranian but to a consortium of U.S. 
and British companies. The latest U.S.- 
British clash occurred last October in 
the Buraimi oases on the Persian Gulf. 

British members of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. claimed oil rights in Buraimi 
through concessions from sheiks ruling 
over British protectorates. But Aramco 
claimed oil rights there through Saudi 
Arabia’s claims of suzereignty over 
these sheikdoms. The conflict resulted 
in armed clashes and bitter Washing- 
ton-London debates. 

Last Christmas Eve Secy. of State 
Dulles was reported (Newsweek, 1/9) to 
have bluntly warned London to settle 
the dispute immediately to “prevent 
an open U.S.-British split.” The British 
frankly said that without this “last bit 
of empire we have... we are finished.” 
This conflict is still hanging fire. 


RULE BY TENSION: With over 60% 
of the world’s known oil reserves at 
stake, the Middle East has been a prize 
possession of the West. Governments 
have been put up and knocked down, 
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Herblock in Washington Post 
“Now is everything perfectly clear?” 





vast amounts of royalties and bribes 
have been paid feudal rulers to main- 
tain Western control of fat profits from 
wells worked by ill-paid Arab workers. 
The oil companies, backed by their 
respective governments, have been the 
real rulers of the Middle East, display- 
ing not the slightest interest either in 
the native populations nor in their own 
countries. 

A Senate Investigating Committee in 
1948 disclosed that during World War 
II Aramco persuaded the U.S. govern- 
ment to pay $30,000,000 demanded by 
Saudi Arabia’s ruler. It was further 
disclosed that the late President Roose- 
velt had given Ibn Saud $99,000,000 
with the understanding that Aramco 
would sell desperately needed oil to the 
U.S. Navy at 40c a barrel; nevertheless, 
Aramco charged the Navy the going 
rate of $1.05 a barrel. Washington is 
still trying to recover the overcharge. 

Rivalry over exploitation of the 
wealth of the Middle East and main- 
tenance of Western control has required 
that the region be kept in perpetual 
tension. This can be seen even more 
clearly in the way the Middle East was 
carved into Western mandates and 
states were created out of the former 
Ottoman empire after World War I. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Kumar Goshal 
speak on 
“The World 
Since Bandung” 


PLUS 
Exclusive films of 
the Bandung Con- 
ference and Nehru’s 
tour of the USSR. 












8 p.m. 


THURS., 


SAN FRANCISCO-BAY AREA 





Kumar Goshal 


Bay Area Itinerary 


nish Hall, 1819 10th Street, 


.4ARCH 22: San 
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WED., MARCH 21: Berkeley, a a a ; nn 

PP P w words music to songs 
speech on “The World Since $1.50 .... paper hound 
Bandung” plus films. Fin- $2.50 .... cloth bound 


509 5th Av., 
, 





_ 
The story of the Irish 
Struggle for Independence 


as told through her street 
songs and rullads 


“IRISH SONGS 


OF RESISTANCE" 
by PATRICK GALVIN 


at Bookfair & other book stores 


THE FOLKLORE PRESS 
New York 17, ~e I 


OW-TO-Do-IT. 
PAINTING TIPS 


by "Dateh' Masters 







To SEAL 
PAINT CANS = 

WHEN STORING, TURN 
THE CAN UPSIDE DOWN. 
PAINT WILL FILL IN THE CRACKS 
BETWEEN CAN AND COVER AND | 
FORM AN AIRTIGHT SEALI 





LOS ANGELES 























Francisco, speech on “The 
World Since Bandung” and PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS NEVER 
films of the Bandung Con- Rapid Service @ Eyeglasses , 

’ Repairs e@ Oculists’ Prescriptions @ BEFORE... 
ference and Nehru’s tour of Carefully Fitted Propnwent 
the USSR. Panel Room, 150 WM. L. GOLTZ 
Golden Gate Av. Door Con- 6132 Waine  Siee — UKE THIS... 

le WEbster 5-11 
MARCH 30 tribution: 50c. a Ole asa DUTCH MASTERS 








FRL., 
8:30 P.M. 


Larchmont Hall 
118 N. Larchmont 


ADRIAN SCOTT 
Chairman 





quien orvine Wonder ENAmEet. 
JUST ONE QUICK COAT... AND 
YOUR KITCHEN, GARDEN FURNITURE, BOATS, 
TOYS, ETC. HAVE A GLASS-LIKE FINISHI 
WATER-PROOF, QUICK DRYING AND 
PERFECT LEVELING, IT WITHSTANDS THE 
SEVEREST WEATHER AND ABUSE! 
CLEANS WITH A DAMP 





FRI., MARCH 23: Palo Alto, 
speech on “The World Since 
Bandung” plus films. Com- 
munity Center, 1305 Middle- 
field Rd. Admission free. 





HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE CO. 
All teading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 
Best Quality — Lowest Prices 






1959 Brooklyn Av. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues 


Door Contribution: 
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CHICAGOANS 
Does Social Security Law Alter 
Your Life Insurance Needs? 
Analysis and counsel given 
without obligation 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN St., 


610 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 


< 





your community. 
Box DM, 17 Murray 
New York 7. 


CLOTH! ASK FOR IT TODAY! HOw. > 
<> 
In the east, please ah << 
write for dealer in x 
For reservations call: 


OTHER SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MEETINGS: 











Tiba Willner, WE 1-9478 or WE 6-5866 
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Give This Paper 


Locust Av., 


] | Goeth Ninht 


or What You Will” Scicoro* 


44ST h A / 
Open ME give 


(Morgan Hall, 835 

SAT., MARCH 31 ‘ EAST SIDE, L.A. 
(City Terrace Cultural Center, 3875 City Terrace Drive) 
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MAXINE SULLIVAN SINGS 
at the GUARDIAN CONCERT 
at Carnegie Hall, See p. 9. 
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MEMO 


Standard Brand Dist. 


Guardian Readers 


A GIFT FOR YOU 


For many years we have enjoyed a rela- 
tionship with GUARDIAN readers that 
goes far beyond the ordinary buyer-seller 
attitude. We have had a rapport that no 
ordinary store could have with ordinary 
customers. You have shown your appre- 
ciation of our institutional ads in the 
GUARDIAN by continued patronage and 
scores of congratulatory letters. For our 
part, we have tried our utmost to live up 
to our slogan: “Best Buys in Appliances 
and Gifts.” 


from: 


to: 


re: 


Now we have found an additional way 
of saying thanks. We want to share with 
you a unique gift—a custom-made, long 
playing, high fidelity record. A record with 
its own humanity which tells the story of 
people—real people, ordinary people—ex- 
pressing their own feelings, recounting 
their own experiences, in their own words. 
It is called “Eleven People” because that 
is just what it is—eleven New York citi- 
zens caught in an unguarded moment 
while talking and singing. The record also 
contains a simple test by which you can 
judge the fidelity of your phonograph. 


The record is yours FREE. There is 
nothing to buy; not even a coupon to 
mail. Just come to our store and ask for 
a copy. Our out-of-New York friends can 
get a copy simply by sending 25c to cover 
mailing costs. 


tandard Brand 


143 4 AVE.(13 &14 ST.) N.Y.3 ‘GR 3-7819- 





Washing Machines ® Radios ¢* All Household Appliances 
Budget Prices ® Courteous Service 
FREE: 1 hr. parking on all sales 











Ireland: Resistance songs 


URING IRELAND’S struggle 
for freedom in the years 
1916-21 ballads and songs, as 
well as ridicule of British au- 
thorities, played a large part. 
LR.A. (Irish Republican Army) 
Intelligence often made mon- 
keys out of British Army au- 
thorities and gave the people 
a laugh. Even when the Black 
and Tan terror was loosed on 
them by Lloyd George, they 
laughed and sang. The ridi- 
cule, laughter and songs did 
much to heighten the spirit of 
resistance which forced the 
British to seek a truce and 
eventually depart trom at least 
the greater part of Ireland. 
Some of the songs they sang 
(but not all of them—some of 
the greatest, The Foggy Dew, 
The Minstrel Boy and The Sol- 
dier’s Song are missing) are 
contained in Irish Songs of 
Resistance* which also gives a 
necessarily condensed but 
pithy history of  Ireland’s 
Troubles under the _ British 
yoke. The music of the first 
four lines of each song accom- 
panies the text. The tunes are 
timeless, so it should be easy 
for people to get the air and 
start singing these songs, or 
perhaps versions of them 
adapted to U.S. and world 
conditions today. 
GOT A HARP? Well could we 
take a leaf out of the book of 
modern Irish history and be- 


gin to use the deadly weapons 
of ridicule, laughter and song 
against Dulles, Knowland, 
Nixon, Walter, McCarthy, East- 
land and their ilk. And what 
better tune for a starter than 
O’Donnell A Bu (O’Donnell to 
Victory), a martial, soul-stir- 
ring air which would make 
the most apathetic want to be 
on the march for or against 
something or somebody. Try it 
this way: 


Awake, U.S.A. folk, the long 
night has ended, 

The first golden gleam of 
the morning has come; 
Voices long sundered in con- 

cord are blended, 
High hopes are surging in 
breasts that were numb. 


Chorus: 

On for a nation’s rights; on 
to the noble fight; 

Leap from your sleep, let 
your vigil ne’er cease; 

Win back your own again, 
tear off the thraldom chain; 

On, on, the war cry is Free- 
dom and Peace. 


With bows to the originator, 
M. J. McCann, and the 1918 
adaptation by Brian O’Higgins, 
this reviewer has continued 
the foregoing with three fur- 
ther stanzas bringing O’Don- 
nell A Bu right up to the min- 
ute for our time’s Troubles. 
Write me care of the GUAR- 


DIAN if you want to try them 

on your own harp. —GAEL 

*IRISH SONGS OF RESIST- 
ANCE by Patrick Galvin, The 
Folklore Press, 509 Fifth Av., 
N. Y.; Paper $1.50. 


Nowak dinner April 15 


In celebration of his 53rd 
birthday and commemorating 
his 25th anniversary in the 
labor movement in Michigan, 
a banquet for former State 
Senator Stanley Nowak will be 
held Sunday, April 15, at the 
Midland Pioneers Union Hal), 
1834 Mt. Elliot, Detroit. 

Tickets and information avail- 
able from Stanley Nowak Ban- 
quet Committee, 7525 Wykes, 
Detroit 10, Phone TE 4-0073. 
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YOU MUST READ 

THE INSURGENT SPRING 
by Rev. Clarence E. Duffy 
Below are readers comments: 
“The author trounces with his 
Irish blackthorn of veracity the 
ghouls of capitalism, the poli- 
ticos .. . the prejudiced-blinded 
quacks in mental therapeutics, 
and the almost impossible-to- 
accept pseudo-Christianity of 
our mitred spiritual leaders.” 
“You will be interested in the 
author’s proposals for a Pro- 
gressive Democratic Program and 
for World Peace, the chapter on 
CHRISTIANITY & SOCIALISM, 
and his championship of civil 
rights.” 


Special Introductory Offer 
For a limited time only—$1 


THE GALLANT HERALD PRESS 
17 Murray St., New York 7 
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NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
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Don't Be Left Out— 
Order Tickets Now! 


Use the handy order blank 
and mail your order im- 
mediately to insure choice 
seats. 
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and those outstanding musicians: 


CLIFF JACKSON 


AT THE PIANO 


AUTREY 


ON THE HORN 


and 


LEE HAYES 


ON THE MIKE 





GUARDIAN CONCERT 


Enclosed §....0c0es. 
at $5.50 (box); 


(balcony). 





17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please 
at $4.60 (orch.); 
at $3 (dress circle); ...cc. 
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"NO MORE LITIGATION" SEEN 





Melish preaches at Holy Trinity 
after clear-cut court victory 


OR MOST of the week the Church 

of the Holy Trinity in Brooklyn 
was guarded by Pinkerton police flash- 
ing their badges and pistols as wor- 
shippers entered and children played 
in the nursery. On Saturday, March 
10, the Pinkertons decamped, the keys 
were turned over to the Rev. William 
Howard Melish. On Sunday he preached 
to 500 jubilant members of the con- 
gregation. 

On Monday, March 5, Bishop James 
P. DeWolfe, at war with the con- 
egg and seeking to oust Mr. 

elish, had “installed” the Rev. Her- 
man S. Sidener as rector over. the ob- 
ections of most of the congregation. 
imultaneously the anti-Melish faction 
within the church changed 40 locks 
and installed the armed guard. Mr. 
Melish and his family had only the 





Too secret 


MILFORD, Conn. (UP) — The 
board of police commissioners tem- 
porarily rejected a request to link 
a secret industrial concern, working 
on defense orders, with the alarm 
system at police headquarters. The 
firm, which keeps secret documents 
at its office, was too secret to name. 

“The boys at headquarters would 
not know where to go if the alarm 
was rung,” Commissioner Noyes 
Hall said. 

Pittsburgh Press, Feb. 17. 











rectory. 


KEYS CHANGE HANDS: On Friday, 
March 9, those seeking Mr. Melish’s 
ouster asked Brooklyn Supreme Court 
Justice Edward Baker to bar him from 
the pulpit. On Saturday morning Jus- 
tice Baker ruled that the vestry meet- 
ing which voted to replace Mr. Melish 
lacked a quorum and was therefore 
“incompetent” to act. It was a clear- 
cut victory for Melish and the con- 
gregation. 

Mr. Sidener announced that he 
would not attempt to preach. The 
anti-Melish forces withdrew the Pink- 
ertons and turned over the keys to 
Mr. Melish. The victory was far- 
reaching because another action for a 
permanent injunction against Mr. 
Melish, taken earlier and still pending 
in Brooklyn Supreme Court, hinges on 
the same legal question of the quorum. 

Bishop DeWolfe commented only 
that it was not a case for the courts, 
but for canon law and “canonically” 
he had ruled the vestry was empow- 
ered to replace Mr. Melish. He threat- 
ened continued action. 


VESTRY VOTE APRIL 2: But Melish 
expressed confidence that “there will 
be no further unseemly attempt to 
interfere with my conducting of the 
services.” During the Sunday service, 
former justice Hubert P. Delany told 
the congregation there would probably 
“be no more litigation” because Justice 
Baker’s ruling had been “so clear.” 





Guardian photo by Robert Joyce 


POSTING THE NEWS OF A VICTORY IN BROOKLYN 
Dewitt Kamel, clerk of the vestry, restores Mr, Melish’s name 


At coffee-time, a Holy Trinity cus- 
tom after services, there was the feel 
of victory. Whatever other maneuver 
the Bishop might try would have lit- 
tle time in which to take effect. On 


April 2, Delany said, the congregation 
would hold its annual meeting and up 
for election would be four of the six 
anti-Melish vestrymen. Two vacancies 
on the vestry are also to be filled. 
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BROOKLYN 





HANDWROUGHT JEWELRY 


SEVEN STEPS UP 


SALE (thru April 15) 


phyllis 


175 west 4th st nyc @ 

noon to 10 pm @ (mon to 6) @ 
discounts to Guardian readers 
prices start at $4 @ or 5-8287 








Where Is the Powerhouse 


of Reaction Which 
Blueprinted the Smith Act? 


Learn the Strange Story 
Behind This Un-American Law 


» CARNEGIE HALL 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28th — at 8 P.M. 








To: EMERGENCY CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 
421 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. OXford 5-2863 


I want to help make a success of the first large meeting in 
New York to oppose the Smith Act. 


tickets at $1.50 
. tickets at $1.00 
additional tickets at $1.50 or $1.00 to sell. 
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tion. Informal 


auctioneer. 


Gwathmey, Herb 
Philip Reisman, 





FRI., SAT., SUN. — MARCH 23, 24, 25 
160 MONTAGUE ST. (Boro Hall Sta. BMT, IRT or IND) 


SPECIAL EVENTS ° 


FRI., MARCH 23, 8-11 P.M.: Meet the artists at a recep- 
discussion, 
Robert Gwathmey, 


SUN., MARCH 25, 3:30 P.M.: 


of Indian Art,” by Harold Leventhal, Indian art con- 
noisseur. Indian graphics will be on display and for sale. 


4:30-6 P.M. Auction and prize drawing, Lionel Stander, 


WORKS BY THESE AND MANY OTHER ARTISTS WILL 
BE ON EXHIBIT, FOR SALE AND AUCTION: 


Marc Chagall, Ernest Crichlow, Sheldon Fink, Lena Gurr, Robert 
Kruckman, : 
Edward 
garten and Joe Wollins. 


HEIGHTS GUARDIAN CLUB (| 
presents 


Brooklyn’s own 


Art 


Festival 


questions, refreshments. 


host. 


Talk on “The Renaissance 


David Levine, Anton Refregier, 
Strickland, Raphael Soyer, Hilda Wein- 
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pawl 


Lee Hays, 
Gavin, Earl Robinson, Robin Roberts, Rev. 
Gary Davis, 


SWAPPING SONG FAIR. presents a Musical Tribute to 


WOODY GUTHRIE 


“BOUND FOR GLORY" 


featuring 


Pete Seeger, Ed McCurdy, Jim 
Marjorie Mazia, 

Sisters, and dancers. 
Production written and directed by 


Millard Lampell 


Kossoy 


SAT., MARCH 11, 8:40 P.M. THE PYTHIAN, 135 w 
83, 2.50, 2.00 (tax inc.) , 135 W. 20th St. 
49th St., JU 2-3195, or write Swapping Song Fair, 673 Bway, N.Y.C. 


Tickets now on sale at Bookfair, 113 W. 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago 











PLAN YOUR TRIP TO U.S.S8S.R. 
Informal discussion with travel 
agency operator and international 
airline representative. Wed., March 
21, 8 p.m. Midland Hotel, 172 W. 
Adam. Adm.: 50c. Aupices: Chi- 
Council of Amer.-Soviet Friendship. 





Fri., April 6, 8:15 P.M. 
Midiand Hotel. Guest Speaker: 
REV. WM. HOWARD MELISH, JR. 
of New York. “Religion, Ethics and 
the USSR.” <Adm.: $1. Auspices: 
Chicago Council of American- 

Soviet Friendship. 








Hear GEORGE MCcLAIN, Pres, Natl. 
Institute of Social Welfare, speak 
on Revision of the Public Assist- 
ance Section of the Social Security 
Act. Fri.. March 23, 1:30 p.m., at 
32 W. Randolph St. Auspices: 
N.I.S.W and the Old Age and 
Public Assistance Union of Illinois. 





Two Years of the American Social- 
ist: Hear Bert Cochran, Editor, 
American Socialist on “Ten Years 
of the Cold War: What’s Ahead?” 
—Harvey O'Connor, distinguished 
author, “Civil Liberties in a Chang- 
ing World”; Rev. William Baird, 
chairman. Fri., March 30, 8 p.m. 
Midland Hotel, 172 W. Adams St. 
Contribution: $1. ° 





Cleveland 





The CLEVELAND OPEN FORUM 
meets every Saturday, 8:30 p.m., 
at 1205 Superior Av. Everybody 
welcome. 





Detroit, Mich. 





BANQUET in honor of PHIL RAY- 
MOND, tribute to his 35 years of 
labor activity, Sat., March 24, 7 
p-m., Parkside Hall, 3119 Fenkell, 
nr. Dexter. Musical program, ex- 
cellent dinner, etc. Adm.: $2.00. 
Reservations: Raymond Banquet 
Committee, 2419 Grand River (Rm. 
2), Detroit 1, Mich. 





FORUM: “Ten Years of the Cold 
War—Where Are We Going?” Bert 
Cochran, Editor, The American So- 
cialist. Sun., March 25, 3 p.m. 
2515-17 Woodward Av. (2nd floor). 
Refreshments, Discussion. Don: 50c. 
Auspices: Detroit Labor Forum. 





Irvington, New Jersey 








The Sholem Aleichem Jewish Chil- 


dren’s School proudly presents a 
concert featuring JEAN MURAI & 
HER TROUPE in “Around the 
World in Folk Song & Dance.” 


Sat.. March 24, 8 p.m. Temple 
AABC, Chancellcr Av. & Philip Pl. 
Buffet Supper, folk and social danc- 
ing after concert. Adm.: $1.25. 





Los Angeles 





U.S. AND WORLD FOLK SONGS 
sung by THE BALLAD MAKERS 
in benefit concert for the FIRST 
UNITARIAN CHURCH at 2936 W. 
8th St. Fri. March 23, 8:30 m. 
Tickets on sale at church. DU 
9- 1356. 





San Francisco 





DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS — speaks 
against SACB witch-hunt attack 
on the California Labor School, 


Fri., April 13, 8 p.m., Hotel Whit- 
comb. Enterta ‘nment Robert W. 
Kenny, chairman. Auspices: Comm. 
for Defense cf Academic Freedom. 








New York 
CLUB CINEMA § (4380 Sixth = Av.) 
concludes its Annual Festival of 
International Film Classics with 


“PASSION FOR LIFE,” March 17. 
The tcaching profession gins new 
respect and dignity in this prize- 
winning French film about an ele- 
mentary teacher. Showings: Sat. 
only, 8:30 and 10 p.m. Adm.: Mem- 
bers, $1; non-members, $1.25. Next 
week: MR. EMMANUEL, 





ANNIVERSARY 


24TH CELEBRA- 
TION. Brighton Community Cen- 
ter, 3200 Coney Island Av., B’klyn. 
Sat.. March 31, 8:30 p.m. Israeli 
songs dances, music. Shoshana, 
Opera soprano; Abraham _ Elber, 


dancer; Rachel Hadass, folk music; 
Amitia Neeman, composer; M. 
Kagen on guitar & oriental drums. 
Subscription: $1.50. ‘ 


HEINRICH HEINE CENTENNIAL. 


Speaker: Dr. Frederic Ewen. Aaron 
Kramer in poetry readings. Sun., 
March 18. 2:30 p.m., at Teachers 
Center, 206 W. 15th St. (off 7th 
Av.) $1, tax included. Auspices: 


German-American, In¢ 

TWELVE SOCTAL CLUB, INC. 
presents Nadine Brewer, Sat., Mar. 
17, 10 p.tn., at 820 B'way, near 12th 
st 3uffet and Social Dancing. 
Contribution, 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 

















SUN., MARCH 25, 7 P.M. Beulah 
Richardson, poet and actress, will 
be guest artist in magnificent 
brotherhood program. Edith Segal, 
well-known teacher of folk danc- 
ing, will lead dancing class at 
Jewish Peoples Philharmonic 
Chorus, 189 2d Av. (2d floor). 


CLASSIFIED 








General 





WANTED 

Limited number of steady cus- 
tomers who know how to take good 
pictures and who want them fin- 
ished properly. BLACK & WHITE 
ONLY. Careful, honest workman- 
ship, GOOD SERVICE AT FAIR 
PRICES. Send for free mailing 
envelopes. 

PAL FILM’ SERVICE 

BLVD. P.O. BOX 123G, 

NEW YORK 59, N. Y. 


Nu-LIFE VITAMINS, 18 Vitamins, 
13 Minerais. 30 Day Supply, $1. 90 
Day Supply, $2.50, prepaid. FOLDER 
FREE. Nu-LIFE Co., 2605 N. Temple 
St., Los Angeles 26, Calif 


KANCO RAZOR BLADES 
DOUBLE EDGE ONLY, 130 BLADES 
for $2, 60 for $1. Specify heavy or 
thin when ordering. 33 Union Sq. 
W., New York City 3. 














Resorts 
HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, 
a. Vel.: Kerhonkson 8008 W. 


Open all year. $40 and $38 per 
week, $7.50 and $7 per day. 





CHAIT’S. Accord, N. Y. Excellent 
food and accommodations — the 
right facilities and atmosphere for 
a wonderful Spring vacation or 
week-end. Adults $40 weekly, $7.50 
daily; children $30 and $6.50. Tel. 
Kerhonkson 3758. 





Summer Rental 





6 ROOM HOUSE; 214-314 ROOM 
BUNGALOWS for season. Private 
lake On premises, sports, social 


hall. 68 mi. from NYC, 7 mi. west 
Middletown cn Rt. 211. Twin Lakes 
Colony. Tel. CY 3-0163 (N. Y.C.) 


Books & Publications 


BIBLE WARNS of coming whirl- 
wind, with devastating waterspouts 
that will sweep away the waters of 
the seas! Free information. Write: 
Harvest N. Jefferson City, Missouri. 








LARGE SAVINGS—Good, modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av., MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 





GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silver- 
ware—modern and antique. Repair- 
ing and remodeling. 

Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 





HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 





17” ADMIRAL ‘TELEVISION at 
only $3 above dealer’s cost. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist. 143 4th Av. (13- 
14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free 
parking or 2 tokens. 





LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 


SAVE! 25% to 60% off FAMOUS 
FACTORY SHOES (men, women, 
children’s.) Buy with confidence; 


money back 1n 7 days. 321 Church 
St.. CA 6-9820. All subways to 
Canal Street station. 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Pull line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHUVP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 





COMBINATION  storm-screen win- 


dows. VERTICAL BLINDS, table 
pads radiator enclosures. MIR- 


RORS. GLASS & MARBLE TOPS. 
JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av.. B’klyn GL 2-3024 





FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. Aiso 
minks, stoles, jackets & capes at 
$ saving Expert REMODELING and 
repairing or converting your old 
fur coat to fur lined cloth coat 
MAX KUPERMAN 
OR 5-7773 315 Seventh Av. 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH 3-8325 


TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, 
repairing and polishing furniture 
in your home. Estimates free. 
Phone: IN 9-6827. 














SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Spring 
Retied in your home. Reasonable. 
Furniture Repaired, Remodeled. 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered. 


Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home, or office. Unusual plan for 
exceptionally large receptions. Hor 
D'Oeuvres, turkeys, meat trays, etc., 
de:ivered anywhere in metropolitan 
a.ea Tel.;: ES 3-9490. 
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RESORTS 
MMMM i MMM MM MMM MT 
You Can Make Your Vacation Plans Now! 
ae * 
Camp Lafond is on again! 
This friendly Canadian vacation spot will be in 
operation again this summer with the Daniels’, 
Rustic Atmosphere 
One hundred miles north of Montreal in the Laur- 
entian Mountains. Log cabins and fireplaces, tree 
chopping exercises, outdoor chess, three lakes, good 
swimming, fishing (depends on you), canoes and row- 
boats, rec hall and lots of moonlight. 
Interracial 
Rates: $40 a week (including food), $35 the second 
week. Half-rates for children under 12. 
Reserve Now! 
Write: Daniels, 5150 Decarie Blvd. 
Apt. 15, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
| ANU HAW LSMLAA ESSA PSH U0 HHL 
* 


SU me: 
An event you will not want to miss! 


GROUND-BREAKING CEREMONY 


for our new motel-type sleeping units. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 25 — 1:30 P.M. 


Camp Midvale 


Send your week-end reservations early! 


cooperative, interracial 
Midvale, N.J. TErhune 5-2160 























Lodge Ellenville, Monmouth & 5 St, Lakewood, N.J. 
New York Completely modern hotel with 
PASSOVER & intimacy and refinement. Class- 
; ical record collection. Library. 
EASTER Entertainment. Free ice skating. 
VACATION Shuffleboard. Jewish - American 
Featuring Folk Song Cuisine. Lakewood 6-1222. 
Festival with Bob & 
Louise DeCormier, Young Jewish 
Folk Singers, Abe Kanegson. 
Social, Folk & Square Dancing, 
Painting instruction. All Sea- NEW YORK 
sonal Sports. Tel. OR 3-8048. 
CH 2-2453 Ellenville 502 














Chicago 


INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping 
Mimeographing, Letter Writing 
ALBERTI BOFMAN €37 W. €3d St. 
Phone: WEntworth 6-2582 





Now is the t:.me for your new 
spring furs—or to have your old 


ones remodeled at a _ reasonable 
price by an enxp?2r°. 

RUHIG FURS 
1343 Foster Av. LO 1-9717 


HAVE EVERY DAY PROTECTION 
and improved stat2 and national 
public assistance laws. Write or 
call the Old Age & Public As- 
sistance Union of Illinois, 6340 5S. 
Bishop St., Chicag> 36. Phone: PR 
8-1416. Office Hours: Mon. and 
Wed., 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Phone for 
appointments. 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 


Sales--New and used machines 
Service for all types 
Brooklyn GE 4-4228 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. C. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 








Camp Help Wanted 





COUNSELLORS WANTED for chil- 
dren's day camp at cooperative, 
interracial camp for the summer 
season. Contact Midvale Camp 
Corp., Midvale, New Jersey. 


NEW YORK 





CLASSIFIED 








MERCHANDISE 





RUGCRAFT, INC. 
announces its merger with several 
carpet dealers to form one TRE- 
MENDOUS WAREHOUSE. Located 
to serve all L.L, B’klyn, Bronx. 
Vast quantities of all types of floor 
covering will be at the disposal of 
our GUARDIAN friends at costs to 
serve all BUDGETS. Parking avail- 
able. Mon.-Sat. till 6, Thurs. & 
Fri. till 9. 

RUGCRAFT, INC. 

214-09 Jamaica Av., Queens Village 
HO 5-9000 











Swedish-Danish 
inspired 


















ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING 
Free Lance Work 
If you want reliable, accurate and 





clean drawings, call Richard LOVESEAT $84.95 
Blazej evenings at HA 6-8163. PRICE INCLUDES FABRIC 
MOVING, STORAGE, | EXPERI- 105 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS. Profit U pe byt ls $189.95 
by my 20 yrs. experience. Call Ed sually Wo se : 


Wendel, JE 6-8000 on any n.oving 
problem 


JIMMY'S TRUCKING 
































Design und Craftsmanship. Choice we 
of wouds and finishes. Hi-Fi in- Moving and light hauling any- 
stallations. Drawings, estimatesfree. where. Good service at bargain 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 4-6123. prices. ST 9-3262. 
FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS JIM’S EXPRESS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! Young vet. Move’ inexpensively. 
Personal & business. Fire, health, $3.50 ad — per man = = 
ace., theft. etc., insurance placed, rate. New station wagon. r. i 
RENE M. SCHENKER service. Phone: SU 7%-7378. sheers 
420 Lex Av. N. ¥. 17 | MU 3-2837 <einemnemease nnerspring 
PIANO TUNING cushions, 
CARL BRODSKY REPAIRS " ‘ 
INSURANCE All work guaranteed Wide choice 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. , SULLY CHILDS of Finishes 
woe jf GR ae ate al 73 W. 82d St. TR 3-0698 and Fabrics 
‘ i 7a r. th St. 
seein ao ) ~~ OPTICIAN — Prescriptions filled, (2 cushion seat, 2 cushion back) 
broken lenses duplicated, precision Foam rubber cushions with 
LAWRENCE PHOTO workmanship, large selection of zippers, add $30. Single 
28 Market St., NYC. WA 5-4156 frames. Special attention to Guar- cushion on seat and back 
Portraiture. Photo Journalism dian readers. M. ZIESK, 1114 De- (as illustrated). 
Commercial Photography Kalb Av. (cor. B'way), B’klyn. Mon.- ‘Textured Tweeds: Red, Green 
a. 10 } ale ee 10 am.- Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Black 
m. one: - ; . 

LITERARY AID BUREAU : “ & White, Brown & Belge. 
Writers Service; ghost writing, edit- BUSINESS FOR SALE Wood Finishes: Blond, Walnut 
ing, typing: theses, resumes, fiction, Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
speeches etc. Van Swearengen, 20 &. SELLING MY BUSINESS Free delivery in N. ¥.C. 
100th St. TR 6-2294, LE 2-9380. Established Joker Novelty and Open Daily & Sat. to 6 

sabes Postage stamp mail order business Thurs. to 9 pm ; 

MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET complete with stock $1,000 (one * — 

MULTIGRAPHING, thousand dollars.) Write: Pauly, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 2295 Grand Conc., Bronx 53, N.Y. . . 
Custom Létter Service fr istic 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 APT. SUBLET—FURNISHED 
UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 344 ROOM APT. 90's, nr. Riv. Dr. TROT en 
Permanent Available immediately. Tastefully oF 
Private furnished. Linens, Hi-Fi, extensive 169 East 33 St., N. Y. 16 
Rapid record collection and library. Six 
test Medical Method. Appt. only. mos. or longer. $75 per mo. Box R, (Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 17 Murray St., New York 7. MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 
Bee 
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Pee A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
a 


LP (33% rpm) 
FOLK 
ALBUMS 


A choice selection of folk music 
round the world performed by 
outstanding artists on 10” LP 
records by Stinson. 


EXCITING e ENTERTAINING 
EDUCATIONAL 


Each album $2.50 ppd. 


Please order by number 
& 


#52. SONGS OF THE LIN- 
COLN AND INTERNATIONAL 
BRIGADE. Pete Seeger, Bess 
Lomax, Butch Hawes, Ernst 
Bush and chorus, 

Quinte Brigada 

Cook House 

Quinte Regimento 

Jarama Valley 

Spanish Marching Song 

Quartermaster Song 

Hans Beimler 

Die Thaelmann-Kolonne 

Los Quatros Generales 

Die Moor Soldaten 

Der Inter-Brigaden 

Der Einheitsfront 


#27. CALYPSO SUNG BY 
LORD INVADER, LORD BE- 
GINNER, MACBETH, FELIX 
and his INTERNATIONALS. 

Yankee Dollar 

Always Marry a Pretty Woman 

Pound Your Plaintain in the 

Morter 

Donkey Wants Water 

Sly Mongoose 

Out the Fire 

God Made Us All 

Tied-Tongue Baby 


#68. BOB & LOUISE DeCOR- 
MIER SING BALLADS AND 
FOLK SONGS, 

Hi Ro Jerum 

Walking And A’Talking 

My Old Man 

Missy Mouse 

Par Un Matin 

Sam Hall 

Buffalo Boy 

Cuckoo 

French Partisan Song 

Far From My Darlin’ 


#1003. RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 
sung by the PIATNITSKY 
CHORUS. 

It's Fine To Live, Boys 

The Wide, Wide Street 

The Combine Reaps & Threshes 

Who Knows 

Our Reliable Well 

As By Spring 

Dororzhenka 

Thick Birch Woods 

I Had A Master 

Farewell My Joy 

Good Evening Girls 


GUARDIAN 


BUYING 
SERVICE 





Suite #3 performed by 


SHOSTAKOVICH’S 
Ballet Suite +1 





PROKOFIEV'S 


ROMEO and JULIET 


Suites #2 and 3 


boiadechsnedenancocdtent 
Rete Rebecoe WS Ge HERE 


Suite #2 performed by Leningrad Philharmonic 


PLUS 


ON TWO TWELVE-INCH LP RECORDINGS 
Regular Price: $9.90 


GBS SPECIAL: Both for $6.95 ppd. 


Bolshoi Orchestra 


PROKOFIEV’S 
Cinderella Suite +3 








#61. JEWISH YOUNG FOLK- 
SINGERS CHORUS present A 
CONCERT OF FOLK SONGS 
(Yiddish, French, Spanish, 
English and Hebrew). 

In A Shetl 

Oy A Liebe 

S'Falt A Schnet 

Dire Gelt 

Rozhinkes Mit Mandlen 

Have Nagila 

En Mi Viejo San Juan 

Didn't My Lord Deliver Dantel 

Carmagnole 

Frankie Slide 


EL FLAMENCO guitar 
CARLOS MONTOYA. 


# 3. 
solos by 


Jota 

Rondena 
Farruca Dance 
Seguirya 
Folias-Canarias 
Malaguena 

Cafe De Chinitas 
Algerias 

Media Granaina 
Zambrilla 





Name 


Address 





GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Description of Item 


(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 

No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 

Se SCHSSHSSSESEEEE EEE SEES EHH ESE EEE 

IPP R RRR RRRRRERRRERE EEE RRR RRER EERE RRR ERR RRR ERE EES 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 


Amount 


TOTAL 
Make checks 


Zone..... State. 


eeeeeeees 





#75. FOLK SONGS OF WOMEN 


THE WORLD OVER sung by 
with guitar, 


JEAN MURAI 
mandolin and _ flute 
paniment. 
Whistle Daughter, Whistle—U. S. 
La Palomita—Peru 
Vuszhe Vistu—Poland 
Cara Mama Io So No Malata— 
Italy 
Pack She Back To She—Trinidad 
Lo Vayom V’lo Vaylayla—Israel 
Mon Pere M’'a Donne Un Mari— 
France 
La Gitana—Spain 
Old Woman's Courtship—u. 8, 
La Llorona—Mexico 


accom- 


# 44, 
WOODIE GUTHRIE 
CISCO HOUSTON. 

Gypsy Day 

Poor Boy 

More Pretty Gals Than One 

Pretty Boy Floyd 

John Henry 

Ain’t Gonna Be Treated This 

Way 
Rangers Command 
Buffalo Skinners 


FOLK SONGS by 
and 





A MEMORABLE EVENT 


Pete Seeger Concert 


Recorded at a concert at a 
leading U.S. university. 


Hear the audience join with 
Pete inarollicking songfest! 


Hear Pete sing songs from 
round the world with the 
theme of world brotherhood. 


On Two 10” LP Records 
Set: $4.95 ppd. 


The House Carpenter 

Three Courting Songs 

Greenland Fisheries 

Winsboro Cotton Mill Blues 

Paddy Works on the Railroad 

Long John 

Money Is King 

Go Down Old Hannah 

Bayeza 

The Road to Eilat 

Ariran 

Four Recorder Melodies 

Die Gedanken Sind Frei 

Kisses Sweeter Than Wine 

In the Evening When the 
Sun Goes Down 











SPECTATOR. 


Torment of the good 


UT OF THE DUST, the second volume of Lars Lawrence’s 

trilogy of the Thirties, is on the highroad, sustaining the 
exhilarating pace of its predecessor, Morning, Noon and Night, 
Again the reader visits every street and alley of Reata, becom- 
ing familiar with the courthouse and the bawdy house, the 
hospital and the cemetery, the middle class homes and the 
workers’ shacks in Cieneguita—all under the brilliant blue skies 
of the Southwest. 

In this “western” the sheriff and his minions do not obey 
movie and TV conventions and spur their palominos to rescue 
the Bar-B-Hind ranch from the outlaws. The vigilante-minded 
citizens of Reata are deputized high scool seniors, pimps, venal 
newspapermen, chauvinists, legion- . — 
aires and other assorted bullies who ‘ 
drive the family car. Armed with 
guns, whiskey and the frayed code 
of the old pioneer days, they pursue 
the “bad men”—mostly Spanish- 
speaking coal miners and _ their 
families. 


HAIR RAISING NIGHT: Out of the 
Dust opens on the morning after an 
avalanche of arrests, beatings, home 
wrecking and terrorism has been 
set in motion, following the myste- & 
rious killing of a sheriff. The brutal * 
persecution of the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, Negroes and Indians is drama- a, : 
tized in a hundred sprawling but ‘SALT OF THE EARTH" 
Stirring incidents. Rosaura Revueltas and Juan 
F ar ‘ Chacon, stars of the magni- 

Occasionally victims get panicky. ficent film about Mexican 
Generally they are disciplined and Americans still being kept off 
inventive in defending themselves big American screens. 
and demanding their rights. Occasionally an oppressor shows a 
glimmer of guilt or kindness, but most often the feverish man- 
hunt sends corruption down the hill to debauchery. Hair-raising 
as this night-ride with Lawrence through Reata may be, it is 
not hot-rodding for the sake of a thrill. The lust and violence 
are aS much a part of the social pattern of the community as 
the politics and poverty. 


HUMAN PEOPLE: What Lawrence understands better than any 
other American novelist writing about the working class is 
how to make the people the hero without stuffiness or emo- 
tionalism. The leadership in this battle is assumed by a group 
of self-sacrificing Marxists who, faced by the concrete situa- 
tions, evaluate them together and try objectively to do what 
will advance all the people. Debate? Far from it. Human, 
humorous talk animates the decisions, and the author has an 
uncanny way of illuminating his characters through a single 
remark. Sympathetically he exposes the torments of good per- 
sons balancing fear against necessity, mother-love against politi- 
cal duty, hunger against hatred, prejudice against principle. 

When you finish this book it is like having attended a 
convention where you heard so much and you met so many 
people that you cannot possibly recall every speech and every 
face. Nevertheless, what you do remember is first-rate and 
perdurable. 


DEFYING THE TREND: Some day when Hollywood makes 
motion pictures out of pieces of history instead of out of whole 
cloth, this material should be filmed. Certainly G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, the publishers, come in for double praise. They 
issued the first volume in the heyday of McCarthy and Cohn. 
They now put out the second when Luce is demanding that 
authors glorify business men as the real American heroes. We 
shall leave this task to the grey flannel-mouths, while encourag- 
ing Lawrence to hurry along with the third volume. 


—The Spectator 


OUT OF THE DUST by Lars Lawrence. G. P. Putnam & Sons, 
New York, 311 pp. $4.50. 





NEW YORK 


prize modern 


TRADEMARK 


0-20 
22” x 48” 
WALNUT 
g% 
Designed for those with good 

‘ oe taste ond moderate budge!— 
the light and airy scaling—the 
warm feeling of American 
walnut and fine craftsmanship 
opporent in eyery detail—for 
timeless beauty. 

“Available with: formica top 
for today’s carefree living— 
if desired. " 

Available in bionde birch. 


smilew-thielle. 


NEW YORK; 856 LExincton AVE Aur. 64.51) Mu 6-7308 


WHITE PLAINS: 41 MAMARONECK AVE. wo 8.4782 
FREE PARKING Open Thurs. ‘td § p.m. © Sat. “td 6 pum. 
Interiot Dedign “& Decorator Secvice Aveilable 


Catalogue 
On request, 
Enclose 50c, 
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